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GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


& Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


SIRS SHS NPE PORE SER DEEN 
Catesbys’ Easy Terms— ; 


make buying a high-grade Talking | on Credit Terms. The good fame of 
Machine an easy matter. Simply pay a | Catesbys is known everywhere, and to 
small deposit and arrange to pay an | get a Disc Machine on Easy Terms 
instalment each week or month. | backed by them is the most welcome 
Remember the Machine is delivered at | opportunity advertised. FREE CATA- 
once. MONEY BACK if you do not LOGUE shows fine illustration of the 
think the “HOMESTEAD” MACHINE | ‘ Homestead” and other Talking 
full value. Recollect that high-grade | Machines offered on Easy Terms. 
Talking Machines are not easy to get | We pay carriage to your door. — In the £ discount 
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“at ! we're ten little smokers, hooray! hooray! Oh! atreal are these*Park Drives, sodent dey. 

: ith Two little Coppers we're dancing away. Be off with two coppers and try them iv-day, 

'"ye wonder we're gay, they are going to And odds we will lay that you'll very soon say 
9 ey going to pay y y ¥ 


sor Ten little‘ Park Drives,’ hooray! hooray! Those fellows know something, hooray! hooray! 


(Made from Finest Sun-dried Virginia) C il G A Fe ET i E S (Cuarantecd absolutely Pure) 
: D. 


I O for p “ The Greatest Cigarette Success of recent years. I O for D> 
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Sola Everywhere. 
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A simple way to maintain a 
clean bill of health in the 
family is to diet Adults and 
Children on“ A Perfect Food ” 
(as Fry’s Pure Cocoa has been 
described by leading author- 
ities). This gives strength and 
vigour, but imposes no undue 
strain on the digestive organs. 


Aids Digestion. 
Betters Physical Condition. 


Creates greater Mental and 
Bodily Vigour. 


PURE 


Gocow 


300 GRANDS PRIX, &c. 


“THE RICHEST IN FLESH-FORMING AND 
ENERGY PRODUCING CONSTITUENTS, 


THERE IS NO BETTER FOOD.” 
—Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 


“THE BEST IN THE SHOP.” 


Patrenised by H.M. the QUEEN ef SWEBEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE’ BARGAINS. 
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MIDDLES 


This week we have another splendid prize-list to announce. In Contest No. 4, the amount available is 2110 17s., which shows an increasc over 
last week's total. We give the names of the winners of this contest at the foot of this page. Look out for the result of Middles No. 5 next week. 


214 READERS HAVE WON “MIDDLES” PRIZES. 


Below we announce another “ Middles” Contest. It is just the thing to amuse you during the Easter Holidays. Be sure you enter 
A big cash prize for “Middles” means no more worry. 


DURING THE 
EASTER 
HOLIDAYS 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. ‘ WORDS FOR YOUR “* MIDDLES.”* 

First of all, choose ogee Oe werts es Thea constract a seatence or follewiag boose « ” : 
phase ol ive wordy Ba A eae? that bave seere bearlag on the fesse word. Tee | Sa Mie Tal trol lc en mance rd oe oar: NEE” ewes 
first word of ae” begin with the aides" letter of the word you chonse, and the | MILLIONAIRE aoiLity DREAM srizs AUDIENCES sxOrs 
second with aay the letters 1a. ‘word, or you may use the middle letter as initial of beth | PHOTOGRaPuS DRESSMAKERS FRIENDS MENAGERIE TUNNELS BOTES 
words o! your * Je the @ words middie letter is la. heavier type. syRPEnt ORIGINALITE pUTiroL sPiRits orizp anuvsEmarr 

For instance, yeu take the word “GHOST,” the centre letter of which Is °Q." Use AGITATORS TEa LeaDenrs sOLDIEB cOLOseL GaLLertr 
this Istter as the = first word i " for the aad we get “OFTEN opERa LIBEL riGUREs sENSB VILLAIN onOst 
TERRIFIES.” Or, e the word “ WAT! the cesire letter of is “T.” We choose BERMITS REwsParPzem PROMOTION capaCious PRoPOsaLs BRITISH 
“A” azala es the letter aad get “TRAMPS ABHOR.” TEETH invgNTIO# DETAILS inTeELLEcT waTER RED 


Below you wili find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both, If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles” gn each entry form. 


S 
escveccasseccsccsscessesaceaessesoeseeceesee cess ssssoeee Cat across here sesenesecssesonseeeDDeUnwemegy see see sas ceecan can cas cnsees 


RULES FOR. COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 8. 


1, AD attem: sik illhenacl canta aelaarsineg amass 
will bs disqualified, 

2, Gach entry form mast bear the usual signature tn ink of the com- 
GP iter Hanes and addresses may nos be typewritten or printed, 
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x Each oor periton namat Give Si os ee Saver torte name and address. Unies . dettcirimusmagnaetenaes || veone sascenccssessnscnssssaveccegsescsacseseensecsseasensenssanocaseneesoccecaesncensnsansaneessarees  teeneness 
ths condition t complied with, the eompotivor fortedta his or her right to s senesecareessoecsssocaesoes eoeee 
ve filled attach to its postal I agrees to abide the decision aed in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept tt as Anal, and I enter only on this under- 
ri ften you you Rave up ibe on ntry form. cut tt eased to the ne pen " standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson’s We ekly.”* 


Prare's Watley teen Bee atront, London, W.0- 
§, Mark your envelope “ Mi@dles Mo. 6,” in the top left-hand corner. 
poratciyen singel etn or before Thursday, April Lith. 
ro eutay tyemey may use one orboth, You may write 
tre" aiden Ht yu use the two entry forms a postal order 
or ls. must be sent, . If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
&. Everyone who enters send a sixpenny postal order for = above and the one below send 1.-. 


“try form, The P.O. must be made payable i 
and mast ea im the manner BhOWD | ©... ssssssseresseressssecoe cea ransassaccoeeseceasenses ees Cut GCrOSS PETE woriscisecrssserrsvccescceseeceeseescesaeres renees see eee 


pee geeraet oa the entry form. Where one P.O. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 8. 

value ig sent to cover more than one 

Ay the number of this P.O. must be written on WORD SELECTED. 
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by tom ereimideede cer ear eee oe conan al | | 

there are rore sen than one of a ** thus selected. by the 

adjudicatora, this half will be divided amonzat allsuch senders. peerer teeter eortnny eeesceveonerees eseseee eeeeenees ea sereosces savenscnsceessesceccccoccesnserooeee ssones: eoseeeesssesensesssssoeeeeseese cess + errr seeceoves 
10. The remaining half will be awarded tn ites by the edjudtcaters 7 - 

a whose eff agree to abide the decision published im “' Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as jinal, and I enter only on this under- 
TARR eer ee . aa standing, and I agres to abide by the een printed in “* Pearson's Weekly.” 


1. The Balto: or now 
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[NO Of P.O... sssssesse cesses 


12. No erences Od srvcccsercavcetevesenerccescescesseasanavensessrsescnssesseesssses segseesesees eee see 

eon ‘ memes wil bo entered into in connection with the Sign eeee . 

a nae pa shed decision rhe final, and competitors may. enter on Address Kua WaspaeeeesKsaaeeeviacs so0cendedses 1608S Ceca es egnsteserscccseseenscnssteedinadinnsicesiese se aiasceseseenires ese sset** see oo 
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ARAN ee rm 
Hollyman, W. H., 41 Wellfield Rd., Roath Park, 


asc iieo RETO recs: aL 
RESULT OF “ MIDDLES”? No. 4. Ireland, H., 0°5 field Rd. Colne, Lan 
ist PRIZE, £55 8s. 6d.| 56 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. fiend ted ieee, a 


M A ay 0) aN B’ha 
The winner of the First Prize of £55 8. 6d, | Austin, H., Irchester, Wellingborough. Mem oot. Bicthores i es ree ishire 
i ssn pcan vere, | HG MER Eee aca 
oY u eer 21: wn, 
E, J. SHINNER, Bralivons 1. fasts’ Cah Gi miiabtieh: | Bapple,'H.'81 Galloway, Bt. Damir 
19 Bristol Road, Gloucester, Cook, H. 8. 8 Aspinall St., Middleton Junction, Phillips "J,, 0 Kin od RG Disistow, B. 
: Manchester. 
whose attempt read as followg: Crossley, Mrs. 10 Chapel 8t., ley. Rose XW. WMS. oe eciont Tote 
Dainton. 106 Loathwaite Rai, *Glapbam Junction. Rowland, R. B., 19 Bedford Rd., Horsham, Sussex 
TON: OUNCES NOW. Davey, #. J., 18 Hilecies Fa Gravelly Hill, B’ham. | Scott, Mrs B, G., 226 Welford Bd., Leicester. ; 
Davies, D. L., Ty Mynydd, Mountain Rd., Caerphiliy, | Soot Ma Sg 8 Yor aston, B'ham. 


Simmonde, Mise J.. 58 Highbury New Park, N. 
my N.W, 


. 3. 4 +8 aoe ut ‘ 
2nd PRIZE, £27 SS. Gd. | Put "Seaterog fisegnin. Goelting Blots 


Fish Be Eniherslon,” Glaegow, 
igh'St. Chase Terr, Walsall.” 


The § Fyfe, H. B.. 61, Blec Dundee. Bmi a Formby Golf Clu b, Lanceshi 
e Second Prize of £27 8s. 6d. has been | Good. Miss F. M.. f0 Cheriton ‘Pl. Westbury, Glos. mith, ee ae APs “Pilackpool. 
awarded to— win, C. detlcemere Ville, Eset Finchley. lorry, “Pa pio a ie 'terr, \B 8 , bielde. 
reen, B. 140 Warrin Rd. eaters, Wigan. Y zm red Carcbri 
-Wm. McLEAN, Green, 5. Aberdeen, House, Bwanses, ne meee. A. 8 oo 5 Kirkaato, reas 
Dunnikier House, Kirkcaldy, Hanlon, i pt Buckler Yall Reshdne “Lancs. qu. rin hes B Stn ne’ Rd, Leeds, echill 
5 . S., Vil 
or the followings ; Hay a. ios ee chests 5 Shrewsbury. wanes i ‘fide sor St, Padiham Rd.. Burnley. 
i ts.. mi r Ave lest ie 
BROKN: OUTSIDER BACKED. . | Hoctor, Mrs. A., 87 ’ityde, Cheshire. ey. South Parede, Belfast. Bredtoed. 


Watches, Blue. Bird Brooches, Briar Pipes, Stylo Pens, and Sealing-wax Sets offered in this week's footlines. 
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THE ARTIST’S MODEL. | 

Sin Luxe Fivpss, the well-known artist, has had 
the misfortune to be visited by burglars. (Was 
Pincher among them ?)~ He tells an am story 
of one of his models for his picture, “ The V 
Wedding.” As a model for the bridegroom he had 
engaged a villager, and as the man had never 
** posed ” before, Sir Lake warned him not to move 
on any account. Soon after the sitting began 
Sir Luke noticed that his model was not looking 
very well, and he suspended work for a little to let 
the man rest. Soo after they had started work 
again the man seemed to be on the verge of a 
collapse. 

“You don’t seam well,” Sir Luke romarked 
sympathetically. 

“ Noa, zur !’’ gasped the man. 

“Does the pose tire you?” the artist asked. 

“Noa, zur; ‘taint that what does it; it’s the 
holdin’ me breath so long!” : 

The unfortunate man had somehow got the idea 
that “not to move on amy account” included 
that he mustn’t breathe. 


TO HIDE IT QUICKLY. 

Ayoruer well-known artist, Mr. Dudley Hardy, 
was taken recently to see a big country house that 
had been erected by a very wealthy man. The 
owner was very pleased with the houso, but the 
artist didn’t seem quite so enthusiastic. 

“Tell look fine when there’s a creeper or two on 
it,” the owner suggested. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“What kind of creeper would you advisg mo 
to plant?” 


Virginia woull cover et up qutcrest,” 
Mr. Hardy replied thoughtiully. 
A CENTENARY. 


Tar Academic Committer of the Royal Society of 
Léteratire has decided to celebrate the ceutonary 
of Robert Browning, the famous post, by holding 
B® special mocting at which Sir Arty Pinero and 
Mec. Henry James will give addresses. 

Not long age one heard a story of two American 
comniercial travellers, one of them hailing from 
Toston, a city which prides itself on its culture. 

Said one: “ Does Browning sell as well as ever 
in Boston ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the Boston man; “ better, if 
anything, People seem to be wearing tan shoes all 
the year round now |” 

He had thought he was referring to brown boot 
polish. 

— 
THE EYE-LASH. 

Ons of the critics was cought napping rather 
badly in connection with the production of Proud 
Maisie, the new play by Mr. E. C. Hemmerde, K.C. 
He left the theatre on the first night some time 
before the end of the play, but he wrote up his 
“notice” as though he knew all about it. 
Unfortunately, he went badly astray as to what 
happened in the last act, and Mr. Hemmerde and 
he have, as a consequence, had a brisk little exchange: 
of opinion. 

Mr. Hemmerde was once cross-examining a 
rather prominent man in a case that is memorable 
only for a brilliant retort made by counsel. 

Mr. Hemmerde pressed the witness so hard that 
at last he asked rather plaintively: ‘‘ Why should 
I be placed under the lash like this because my 
name is fairly well-known ? ” 

Instantly came Mr. Hemmerde’s retort : “‘ A man 
ig fon : the public eye must always be under 

e ” : 


TOO HIGH. 

Mn. Taomas Epison, who has asked Mr. Harry 
Furniss, the cartoonist, to go over to New York in 
oonnection with the artistic side of cinematograph 
films, tells a delightful story of a small boy ts 
was asked: “Johnny, can you stand on your 
head?” 

reat een Weg 

“No,” he replied, after a moment's thought, 
“ it’s too high up!” ; aah 


MADE HIS MARK. 
Mayor Gaynos of New York, who has been 


g, not very successfully so far, to induce 


tryin 
the New York policemen to model @emselves on 


off to “ floor” the salgsth, 
“ Joe,” he eaid sternly, ‘‘ somebody robbed my 
orehard the other night.” 
’son,”” Joe replied nervoutly. 
“It’s true,” the clergyman repeated still more 


Joo blinked. “I see it ain’t no use denying it, 
pa’son. I done it. But I suttinly sho e 
to know how yo got that there impression of ma 
corduroy pants!” 

WHAT PRICE THAT ? | 

A xEw edition of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s bio- 
gtaphy of Whistler, the painter, ha’ been brought 
out, and one recalls a story of an Amorican “{ 

» who wanted SWhisticr to do an oil painting 
for hi 

“What would you charge to paint my portrait 
in ol? ” he asked, " 

“Yen thousand,” seid Whistler promptly. 

“ Bat sw ,? suggested the millionaire, “I 
furnish the oil 3” ) 


“ANY PART, NO HOW.” 

Mr. Esvusy Tuompson Sgton, America’s Chief 
Scout, has been over hero delivering a teries of 
interesting lectures on animals. — . 

On ono of his journeys in the’ Arctic ‘prai his 
Indian guide, Jiarobia, pointed to an American. 

“Dat man is the biggest awful liar on do river,” 
Jiarobia told Mr. Seton. ‘You should hear him 
talk. He said to me: ‘One day dere was a big 
stone floating up de muddy river and on it was 
t’ree men, and one was blind and one was plumb 
naked and one had ro arms nor legs, and do blind 
man, he looks down on bottom of river and see a 

old watch, and de cripple he reach -out and get 
it, and de naked man ke put it in his pocket." 

“Now,” Jiarobia commented, “any man talk 
dat way he one most awful liar. _ It is not possible, 
ony part, no how.” 


LOTS OF EXCITEMENT. 

Kino Grorce and Queen Mary may ibly go 
to Paris on a State visit some time during the 
month of May, and President Falliéres is looking 
forward to the visit with mingled feelings. He 
hates ceremonial dinners and gala performances 
and reviews, and all the other things that go to 
make up a State visit, but at the same time he 
is one of the keenest sportsmen in France, and, 
knowing King George’s skill with the riffe, he is 
almost certain to arrange a big shoot at Ram- 
bouillet. 

He tells matey St RAAT EE invited another to 
go pigeon s ts 
“T don’t hoo that I care to go pigeon shooting,” 
was the boastful reply. “I like to go game 
shooting, where there is excitement and danger, 

ou know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the would-be host. 
“ You come along with me. The last time I was 
out T ghot my brother in the leg and killed two 


THE OTHER MUGS. 

Mr. Szymour Hicks says that he has always been 
conscious of the fact that asa rule a man succeeds 
not through any age eee cleverness on his own 
part, but owing the remarkable stupidity of 
the others about him. 

A well-known horse dealer, who was teaching 
him to drive a tandem, made this remark in parting: 
“Mr. ‘Ickes, always remember this: It ain’t a 
question of how well you drive; it’s a question 
of how badly the other mugs do/™ Other mugs! 


‘s 
“What ts the difference betwen a horse chestnut and a chestnut horse?’’ One clever answer is 


best paragraph ascopted for this colum:. Oni"! 
the famous P.W. ieee will com. ba 
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Brain-Box Puzzles 


PE poesa ts more than one seid 

‘ whose was received jir:'. 
The ize this week is wen >, 
24, Blozwich, nr, Walsa!i 


ALL BUSY ape 


Mr. G, 


’ 


While we all mind our P’s and Q's, 


“ Ig this what Ripriar el d 
8 what you ” said the cheni. 
“Yea ; and I cantomile (came a mile) ra ae it a 
answered the customer. . 


A RIDDLE. 
a pede & namcless awful fear y 
y second is nothing ; ‘Hl find it clear 
My whole so majestic, sien: on the deep ny 
A specimen grand of eonstruction is she, 
Answer below. 
TAKE A PENCIL AND PAPER. 
Joxes had a dog; he sold it for tea pounds to 
Smith. 
Smith sold it to Green for ten per cent. Jess than 
he gave for it; Green sold it to Robinson for ten 
cent. Jess than he gave for it; Robinson soll 
: i for ten per cent. less than he cave 
‘or i 
What did Robinson sell it for ? 
_ Solution below. 


aed 


A TREE-MENDOUS EFFORT. 
“ Oak Caroline, fir yew I pine/ 
Wsllow, will you not be mine ? 
Thy hazel eyes, thy tuléps red, 
Thy ways all larch have turne:l my j.cad, 
Then gn my cherished Caroline, 
We'll fly for elms of bliss divine,” 


FIGURE SKATING. 
Jaca, he was a jolly tar, 
Bent on ee 9 the lah-de-dar ; 
Said he, “I'll go to the skating rink, 
And out some figures—I don’t think.” 


y"% ONE LONG ORACG 


LYOHS TLL 


OV TWAVN WV BOs ANU NOA Tiv 


eo 
FESSIONAL ow > 
G 
Ye, ‘ an = MEN 
“ Assays V 
Not a bad performance, eh ? 


AT THE RESTAURANT. es 
Cuorties (to waitress): “I have name! ( 
coffee March, my dear.” » 
Waitress: “Indeed, sir! And why? _ , 
Chertles : “ Because it is so cold and clou'y. 
Waitress: “ What @ brilliant young m0" yea 
are. I thought of naming it after you. 
Chortles : “ And why ?” sees tithe 
Waitress ; “ Because it is so long before it =:'''" 


Solutions. 
A RIDDLE. 
DREaDNOUGHT, 


TAKE A PENCIL AND PAPER. 
Because it bit him im the leg. 


os 
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Make, pwn Easter Eggs (THOUGHT CINEMA WAS REAL, 


“<0U This Article Tells How to 
Picture Palace Panics Caused by Sensational 
Films. 


haired old grandpa will show everyone with 
the greatest of glee his portrait on an eg 
beautified with cotton wool hair and whiske:> 


Make Amusing Little Gifts for Your Friends. 


ot make your own Easter eggs and give 
Pia as presents? They can be done quite 
cheaply and will cause any amount of amusement 
at hom | buy the shells of hens’ eggs filled with 
chocolate for @ couple of ce each, or you can 


the eggs, using the e for cooking purposes, 
blow il the shella yourself, ‘These form the base 


A WERE or two ago a suddon panio broke out in 
@ picture theatre in a small town in the south of 
Spain. The film was of a natural history kind, 
and represented the loathsome coilings of a huge 
boa-constrictor. 

Suddenly there was a flash of light from the 
roa and the hall was in darkness, Somebody 
shouted: “The boa-constrictor has escaped!” 


From egg to goldjish. 


erected on a tin of shag or bird’s-eye, or whatever 
may be his particular brand of the deadly weed. 


NS ere are There was a wild rush to the doors, in which many 
scores of people were seriously hurt. 
original ideas Similar odd things keep happening in picture 
which can bé theatres, though, luckily, seldom with such serious 
worked with resulta, Nine months ago a hall in Manchester 


ee - made 
aster eggs, 
and if you 
want to give 
a lovely, blue- 
eyed maiden a 
pe bangle or 

rooch your 
Easter egg can 
wear the 


began showing a sensational series depicting a 
steeple-jack climbing a tall chimney. 

@ pictures, taken from another factory chimney 
only a fow yards off, showed a steeple-jack working 
his vay tp by driving spikes into the brickwork 
above ead, and lashing ladders to them. Ab 
last the great overhanging ledge at the top had to be 
surmounted, and the pictures showed the steeple- 
jack crawling up like a fly. 

The ladder was longer than the sloping lower 
side of the ledge, and jutted out into infinity. The 
climber had to climb out to the end of his ladder, 


Turning an egg into @ bat is quite a simple matter. 


for many quaint and pleasing surprises for your 
friends, : 
With some black-and-white artist’s colours, 


brushes, some cheap crinkled paper, and ® pair of |the latter ull himself over the {last frung, and crawl 
eciears snd aonae, iim, Jor 68 0 SX mosth a pinn Te Back along the separ side of his ladder down to 
colour , s specure e ti " f A 

bat painted on in white, and black paper wings | through a, Me comparative safety of the ledge. Chimney, 


fae ee wits; en shown. in Gur Sitatre ton = and all were distinctly seen swaying in the 
10 firet ? 
could not be beaten ” 


in‘any shop, yet the 


crinkled paper i 
jown, Very Ifyou make a severe-looking old matd, 
ttle artistic be sure her body tsa bottle of sweets 


Two Ladies Fainted. - 


net cost is only o/| skill is re- or scent. It was an amazing piece of realism, but the'pictures 
couple of pence. quired for any were not shown a second day. At the critical 
z _ Lae of these gifts, and,so far as the eggs themselves are ae ams bape gtiogs ajopie jack alee, mange ont 
olliwog with white tl i ; infinity out at the end of his ladder, severa ple 
Petra and a fringe concecnpd, them da peactaslly rio conte in the audience were suddenly taken ill, am ts 


ladies fainted. The giddiness that the steeple-jack 
had seized the audience. 

It is not only the human members of the audience, 
however, that take the pictures very seriously. 
Last summer a West-end picture palace was showing 
hunting down a criminal. 

At the sight of the mad race through the streets 
a dog in the audience rushed barking to the stage 
and hurled himself at the screen. Picking himself 
up in bewilderment, he tried again, only to topple 
over a second time. Then he stood staring at the 
audience in such a wistful, dazed fashion that the 
whole hall howled with laughter. 

India, which is {taking very kindly to the 
“flicker show ’—scores are being: opened there 
every week—takes what it sees on the screen much 
as a child does. x 

Last summer an open-air performance was Weing 
given at night in a coal-minin  vileey, in Bengal. 
The pictures showed an elephant-hunt. The 
elephant stood in a clearing angrily waving his 
trunk, and trying to catch sight of his unseen assail- 
ants—whose spears flicked him from among the 
trees 


of cotton wool for 
hair and beard, is 
quite as {interesting 
and cheap, and the 
head can be 
mounted on a little 
bottle of sweets, 
which forms an 
addition to the 
eatable contained in 
the egg-shell. 
Theschool-master, 
with mortar board 
hat cut from black 


A thebsjacsd patiemy wi paper, ewe crinkled 
from an egg a mounted on a Tro Ps over a 
bottle of sweets—makes a nice y consisting of a 
little present. bottle of scent, is 

surely likely to be 

more welcome than a useless monster egg of silk and 
satin, especially as it ia the handiwork of the dgnor. 

Astiff paper trimming to make a tail and fins will 
tum a chocolate egg into a fat little goldfish which 
will delight anyone, old or young. There is no 
limit to these hand-made novelties. 

If you make an old maid with your materials, 
and your bost girl finds the body is # bottle of 
ragrant scent or superior sweets, she will appreciate 
the joke, and may 
say “Yes” the - 
next time you give 
her an opportunity 
of escaping the 
fate of her Easter 
egg, 

Caudle lectures 
may be suggested 
Ly an egg with @ 
ock of your own 
Bair gummed on 
op and a pri 
wiite,gowned body 
_teady for bed,” 
Inside which is a 
tube of mil k 
chocolates, which 
will soothe any- 
one’s feelings and 
make patent to the 
re ‘pient that your oar 
th ughts were 
tentred on pleasing od 
her, Even white- Pp 


F 2917 BUNS TO A sack | 


a IIIT OR IC IAIN INS, 
Things You Don’t Know About Hot-X Buns. 
Last year one large bakery in the West-end of 

London turned out a million hot-cross buns. 
To make them, 170 sacks of flour and over 1,000 
gollons of milk were required, A sack of flour 
will make 2,911 buns. 


“The curse of the baker’ they call hot-cross 
buns in the trade, and it is true that their making 
entails a terrible deal of extra work, 


Good Friday being a bank-holiday means that 
on Thursday a double bake of bread must be made, 
and when you add to this the making of the buns 
it is easy to see that the work must be very severe. 
Even in a sinall bakery, where only two or three 
men are employed, there will be from five to 
ten thousand buns to make and bake, 


In many shops the men start at eight o'clock 
on Wednesday night and work right through till 
the early hours of Good Friday morning. irty- 
five hours without a break except for hurried meals ! 


im Master, Master, We Perish!" 


Catching the gleam of the camera, he swung 
round and rushed straight at the photographer 
(who, in reality, barely escaped with his life). The 
gigantic beast loomed bigger and bigger, till it filled 
the whole screen before the plucky photographer 
dod; 

As it came, its furious trumpetings were cleverly 
imitated by a man behind the screen. At first 
sight of;the elephant there were frightened murmurs 
throughout the audience of ‘‘ Tho king is angry,” 
but when the darkness suddenly fell on the charging 
elephant the audience fled frantically, some to 
their huta, but hundreds to the mine-manager’s 
bungalow, a few off, shrieking: “‘ Master, 
master, we perish Hoa 

Five or six were trampled underfoot in the rush. 
The wrathful manager, a Mr. Burley, ordered tho 
cinematograph men to pay compensation, and stay 
in the villago till it was paid. 

But cinematograph realism has its lighter side. 
When pictures of the Burns-Johnson tight were 
showing in a Yorkshire town one small Yorkshire- 
man was 80 carried away, that after cne mighty 
swinging hit from the negro, which Burns jus 
succeeded in dedging, he sprang up and shouted 
reproachfully : : 

“Eh, by gum, lad, tha’ll knock ‘im of t* 
sheet 1" 


This is “sweating” in its most literal sense, for 
in the bakehouse the heat is always t, usual! 
about 80 degrees, and the men are obliged to cae, 
with hardly ening ok Some describe it as 
worse than a Turkish bath, 


There are many superstitions connected with the 
hot-cross bun. Roms believe that to refrain from 
eating these buns on Good Friday is to invite 
danger from fire during the ensuing year. In many 
houses a piece of bread baked on Good Friday 
is carefully preserved as a charm against fire, 


In Normandy s small piece of bread is kept over 
from Christmas Eve and crushed and mixed with the 
dough of the Good Friday baking. The beliof is 
that the mixture of the bakings of the two holy 
days forms a bread which will ward off temptation 
from those who eat it. 


The Swiss go still further. A kind of bread made 
of rye, bran, and salt is prepared on the Thursday 
before Good Friday, and next morning all the live 
stock—cows, donkeys, goats, even the chickens, 
are given a portion. The idea is that in this way 
they are protected from disease for the ensuing 
twelve months, 


ie |i 
g school-master should be 
ced over a bottle of scent and 
given away to your best girl. 


—"One has bark but does not bite, the other biles but has no bark!” I want better = 
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NEW SHORT SERIAL STARTS TO-DAY. 


Th lady inthe © 
050. Coloured Gown 


A Story of a Mysterious Tragedy. 
By L. G. MOBERLY. 


“ Sranersa case coming in, nurse.” 
“ Bed number twenty is empty ; she will go in there. 
OE Gesvonioas Mies ma bad: an che saigs he 
“Ul as as ve 
? tho Can’t 
wait to explain now ”—and the dresser went quickly 


out of the ward whilst Nurse De called. 
softly to the pro nek on night duty with her, and 
moved tow number twenty bed to prepare it for 


the newcomer. 

Hannah Ward, St. Raphael’s Hospital, was one of 
the women’s accident wards, and at any time of the 
day or night cases were liable to be to ite 
beds. The appearance of a breathless dresser, herald- 
ing a new patient was therefore no unusual occurrence, 
and Nurse a and her subordinate made their 
preparations quickly and methodically, as though it 
were i of the day, instead of close upon 1 a.m. 

“ You had better go and tell Sister ge ea and 
ask fora — nurse,” Nurse Dering said, Nurse 
Marley, the brisk little probationer, had filled hot 
bottles for the bed and placed screens at its foot. 
“This new case will have to be watched all night.” 
And the staff nurse moved away to lorm other 
duties, whilst Edith Marley hurried to the room of the 


t sister. 

i Margaret, at that moment ¢ sister at 
8t. Ra I’s, had made one of her rounds of 
the buildings and returned to her sitting-room, when 
little Nurse Marley entered. 

“Nurse esent me to say that a stabbing case is 
ne up to Hannah Ward,” she said, as the sister 
looked up questivningly from her writing-table ; “ and 
che told me to aak you if you could spare a special.” 

“I will come round to the ward in a few minutes,” 
she answered ; “‘ and will send an extra probationer in 
to help you and Nusse Dering.” 

ao Marley pe ee ‘a the Accident Ward, 
and a few minutes r the door swung open again 
and _a silent procession passed in and went softly to 
ao ar twenty bed, which had been propared for the 
patient. 

Mr. Martin, the young dresser, came first, then a 
stretcher carried Sy two stalwart porters, the un- 
a ious eng ge it meg with a blanket ; and, 

ringing up the rear were Mr. Crispin, the house 
<a and a tall man in evening-dress, 
F urse Dering ae forward to meet be slowly 
vancing party, eyes travelling al motion- 
less form under the blanket, to Fogg sc upon the 
pillow at the stretcher’s head. And then she started, 
and a low exclamation of surprise broke from her li 

A stabbing case. The words had conveyed to her 
mind what such a case usually means in the squalid 
=e London where St. Raphael’s is the only big 

ospita! 

She had pictured to herself a street fray, or perha 
® quarrel between husband and wife in one of the 
miserable houses that crowded round the hospital on 
all sides. She had expected to seo a dirty, untidy 
woman, probably three parts drunk, accompanied by 
@ band of weeping and equally drunk relations and 
friends. She had seen them so often—those unkempt 
women, with hair dropping loosely round their grimy, 
drink-sodden faces, with indescribable clothes, and 
with misery, want, coarsencss, and sin written large on 
every feature, 

But the face of the woman being borne into the 
ward on this January night was not in the least liko 
any of by oe a parodies we womanhood. 

pon the whiteness of the pillow lay a mass of du 
hair, ney mig rng Peed latest tashion, roses ae i 

i ness, and the face crowned b 
the pat hair was clear cut, refined, beantiful—un- 
the face of a lady. 

Nurse Dering drow in her breath sharply after that 

= exclamation, then took her place beside the 


help lay th t 
pee ' f= ieee upon it, and do all that 


For the best replies I will give five stylo pens. Mark postcards “Chest.” 
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moped Care brady J laced her on the bed, drew 
away the blanket that covered her, Nurse 

experienced another shock of amazement, for the 
woman stretched before her was dressed in e gown of 


her “ must have cost a tidy sum of rs 
Siren attted ie a dar ar is lg 


All this she saw with the quickness of an eye trained 
to observation, and Nurse Marley’s eyes, also grew 
round as they also took in these details. 


did not hinder the mptness of her movements, nor 
See erik medinres chabe katped the shell wares yorfosd 


ayel shlaieg, Sud 8 vey 

they turned from Nurse Dering’s face ‘to the face 
on the pillow. ‘She is so lovely,-im's she?” ‘The 
oe a ry lovely,” the “but I 
qras't thinking of her looks, tor. the te romantio 
interest of something so dramatic.” But it is a very 


‘ood case, and it ive you experience.” 
. Though she spoke fay to check latent senti- 
mentality in Nurse Marley, she bubbled over 


with curiosity about the woman in number twenty 


(From a Balham winner.) 


le took his “ Pearson's " to a foo 
Be carried the bait and got a ca 


all match, 


bed, the woman who had been brought into the general 
ward of a hospital dressed in gleaming rose-coloured 
satin, and with roses in her hair. 

Whilst the two nurses, joined presently by Sister 
Margaret, were busy removing the patient’s clothes 
and settling her comfortably in bed, Mr. Crispin, the 
house-surgeon—his dresser—and a tall man in evening- 
dress stood together by the fireplace, talking in low 


tones. 

On either side of them stretched the long ward, 
dim and silent, for the little procession had crept in 
with the least possible noise and disturbance, and the 

tients who lay in their long rows of beds had done 
ittle more than turn on their pillows with the sleepy 
reflection that they would find another bed occupied 
in the mo 4 - 

Michael Crispin stood with his back to the big fire, 
his head a little bent, his eyes fixed anxiously on the 
stranger beside him, an opera hat crushed in his hand, 
whilst Dick Martin, the dresser, watched too, and 
blessed his stars that he had. been on duty in the 
pel 2A one to-night when euch a thrillingly exciting 
case come in. _ 

“ Of course I heard what you said to the policeman 
who came with you,” Crispin was saying to the tall 
man in evening- ; “and naturally it interested me 
tremendously. I don’t believe I ever heard anything 
much queerer. Do you really mean to say you know 
nothing about the—the lady who has just been put 
into number twenty bed?” 

The stranger drew a card- 


“ Practically nothing.” 
case from his waistcoat pocket and handed a card to 
the house- mn. “There are my name and address, 
and I assure you I am a perfectly ordi » OV day 
sort of person, to whom melodramatic ¢ on't 


happen. Every word I said to the co le was 


Werk ENDINq 
I 11, 1919, 


COMPLETE IN FOUR INSTALMENTS 
SS ea we 


absolutely true. I neither embroidered apythis7 yy 
omitted anyt 0 ? 


happen to 
fake} in me 

“* Ye-es’—the words dropped slowly from iia 
other’s lips, his expression was rueful— it is not an 
experience one would wish to repeat, and tho wile 

ir is as incom; ble to me as to you.” 

“I only heard bite of what you were telling t's 
stout bobby, Mr. Traynor.” in glanced at tiv 
card in his “I wonder whether you'd mind j:-t 
going through the story once more for me. You cit 

me the lady’s name op where to communica'y 
with her friends ? ” 

“T never saw the lady in my life until xbout an 
hour ago. I haven't the ghost of an idea who she is 
or where she comes from.’ 

The other man’s voice, a remarkably pleasant on, 
showed a faint trace of irritability. “I have ns 
objection whatever of recapitulating the facts fur you. 
They are simple enough, if quite inexplicable. Mv 
name, as you sep, is Traynor—Denis Traynor. | |i\s 
in chambers in Meatgeunry Court, 

* As I told you, I am a most everyday, ordiniy 
kind of m. . I didn’t imagine I had an evn in 
the world. I am not aware of having done anything 
to arouse enmity in a living soul. I do a eetixin 
amount of lite work, otherwise my existence is 4 
trifle dilletante. To-night I wanted copy for a stv 
I am writing, and I dropped in for an hour at thy 


\Covent Garden ball. 


- “Te is not the kind of entertainment I usui!ly 
affect.” He said the last words with dry empta-.-, 
and his two listeners, looking at his face on whia 
hovered a slightly sarcastic smile, were realy to 
indorse his statement. ‘As I left the place the lly 
who has just been admitted here, also left it. Sie 
looked flurried and nervous, and it struck me at on 4 
that she was not in her element, that ahe did i+ 
belong to the class of person one would expect ty nis 
on such an occasion, and that eomething had uj! 
or frightened her. a 

“T intended walking home, and to my surprise (9 
lady made no attempt to have a cab called, but div 
her cloak round her and walked quickly acro<: 
Street towards Lane. Now, the purlicts 
Drury Lane are hardly the place in whicha youn: lacs 
dressed as she was d should wander alone 
midnight. I didn’t want to play Don Quixcte, !' | 
couldn’t see a girl run into obvious danger wists 


ai bg help her, 
a went like the wind, but I caught her up in 4 
narrow alley with a blank wall on one side, and rast 


evil-looking houses on the other. I gently hinted 
her that she was running riska in such a nei! 
hood, and I offered to find a cab for her. At [tts 
seemed paralysed with fear, but when she realise! (15 
I onl oo to help her, she was most paths. J 


a . ‘Oh 
i ar a a. aac she kept on saying. 
I am—frightened !’ I made her take my aii on 


the wall, Hoe was an evil-looking brute, and le bed 


in a flash, and before I realised what she wis 
my companion had fi herself between me «!! 
assailant, shiclding me from the onslaught. — 
sudden movement she received the full bruut 
attack.” ; 

“ And saved your life,” Crispin put in softly. Poni 

“And sayed my life,” Traynor echoed. pe 
hor an everlasting debt, though why she sho oe 
done such a thing for a total stranger, Ican't prt 


to sa e" tg? 
“She must be « fine woman, whoever she 


Mi % 
of bia 


(See page 1016.) 
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OE 
Crisrin answered. “It wae fine thing to do—and 
he as nearly a8 ble sacrificed her own life. The 
err glanced off some ‘embroidery on her dress. If 
+ dnt done that, she couldn’t have come out of the 


it hadn § ey 
thing alive. 


gelserd at this point. : : 
«He got away,” Traynor said ruefully. “I shouted 


out dirvctly he came at us, and after he had struck 
the poor girl fell against me quite unconscious, and I 
conlin't leave her in order to pursue the brute, who 


male o 
I'm bonnd to say peo) 
to help ns, bué the 
hourhood blindfold, for not @ trace of him could be 
und.” 

fon Perhaps he intended to stab the lady and not 
vou,” Crispin said thoughtfully, but Traynor shook 
is head. 

f “He certainly hit at me, and it was at me he looked 
shen he said : I'll do for you this time !’ The thing 
vas much @ mystery to me as it is to you or to the 
police. I would gladly tell yu more if there were 
more to tell. But, as far as I am concerned, that is 


the whole story—the truth, the whole truth, and. | 


nothing but the truth.” 


——— 


CHAPTER I!. 
Traynor’s Room. 


“Axp nothing but the truth.” His owo phrase 
recurred to Traynov again an hour or eo lates, when 
he switched on the electric light in hie 
sitting-room and looked round it ae if it 
were quite & Ces place. 

So much had mppecws since he left it 
at nino o'clock on the previous evening, 
that he had an odd feeling of strangeness. 
His room was the room of a man of culture 
and refinement ; his face matched his room. 
The fino, clearly out features, the deep- 
set eyes, the broad forehead seemed to 
stamp the man fos what he was—ee 
idealist—a thinker, upright, clean-minded, 
sincere. 

Thirty-five and still a bachelor, he bad 
lived a life curiously remote from womes 
and their influence, and although he was 
welcome in many drawing-rooms, he had 
never yet come across the woman whom he 
would wish to make his wife. 

The up-to-date girl made no appeal to 
him; he had adored his mother—a sweet 
and saintly soul who, to her husband and 
son, had seemed like some gracious and 
beautiful being, set apart from the common 
herd of human beings, and in his mind 
there had always been a tacit, scarcely 
acknowledged resolve that unloss and until 
he could find a woman who seemed to him 
to rise to his mother’s level, he would not 
marry at all. 

And he had come back to his rooms at 
two o'clock on this January morning with 
his thoughts full of a woman whom he had 
met in the ve poees of #1 plscon tv 
world he woul like any woman he 
cared for or respected to be. 

And the woman had, humanly speaking, 
saved his life. She had flung hes arms 
about him as that fiend had lifted his 
dagger, and had received the blow 
intended for him, 

How strange and wonderful the touch of 
those arma had been; he seemed to feel 
again that closely clinging touch which had 
relaxed slowly as she was left leaning against 
him, a limp, unconscious burden. 

“Nothing but the truth ’—that phrase he 
jhad used to the house-surgeon came be: 

a upon his braim again as he lit a cigarette and 
poked up the fire which his ‘man had left burning for 
him, and dropped into an armohais beside it. 
__ Her face looked out at him from the fire, the colour- 
ing was clear and pale, but under the creamy white- 
neas there had flushed a tinge of colour like the delicate 
tinting of a rose; he had noticed that when they stood 
under the lamp in that alley where the disaster had 
occurred. Her eyes were dark, very deep and dark, 
and there was a look of fear in them, just as there had 
been fear in her voice, The voice rang in his cars 
again with odd persistency. 

“T am frightened—oh, I am frightened |” she had 
said, just that and no’ more over and overs again ; 
and he remembered how she had turned her head more 
fan once to look over her shouldes as though she 

readed os expected that someone wes following her. 

Her head, with its dusky crown of hair, had lain 
against his bteast for a moment when she fell limply 
unconscious into his arms ; no woman’s head had ever 
oo on his breast before, and the very memory of 
De = ete shell slo his pulses, although it was 
th urd, most absurd inconsistent to allow his 

a to dwell, even for a moment, upon a girl who 
a ‘0 to a Covent Garden ball alone. 

e laughed @ little scornfully—whether at himself ov 


All at once a man sprang owt 
looking brute, nals ha 


her, he would havo been hard put to it to say; but at | 


i the same time he stretched out his hand and picked 
Pog a book from the table, determined to force his 
thoughts into another channel before he went to bed. 
The room was ve quiet, the outside world was 
| very quiet too. Traffic had practically ceased, except- 
ing for the noise of an occasional belated cab; no 
sound from the street amped to Traynor’s ears, 
and silence reigned in the building of which his flat 
| was one of several other sete of bachelor chambers. 
In the corner of his room a grandfather clock ticked 
peacefully ; now and again a coal fell into the grate 
‘with a soft thud; os the oak furniture creaked as 
furniture will. But those small sounds only served to 
make the all-pervading stillness more utterly still, and 
Traynor, with a shrug of the shoulders, owned to 
himself at last that the quiet was getting on his nerves. 
| He stirred uneasily in chair and looked round him 
more than half expecting to see something or somebody. 

“That business has given me the jimjams!” he 
exclaimed at last, with another laugh. “I shall go to 
bed and eleep off the effecta. After all, I was within 
an ace of death a if that r, beautiful girl 
hadn’t saved me.” He tossed aside his book, raked 
out the fire, and was moving towards his bedroom, 
whose open door faced the fireplace, when the sound 
of a stealthy step on the stairs outsido attracted his 
attention. 

“One of those fellows from overhead, I suppose,” 
he reflected ; “and what, in the name of fortune makes 
him creep in like a beast of prey ? They are generally 
noisy enough ”—and, scarcely knowing why he did so, 


he paused to listen to those stealthy sounds, which 
eeennys to his unfeigned amazement, paused outside 
oor. 
“Drunk, I dare say,” was his further disgusted 
reflection, but the next moment he started involuntarily 
as his own front doos bell tinkled softly, almost 


that he was a lesa sound sleeper. 
actually debating within himself whethes he should 
call Lever to open the door, when the-bell tinkled 
again, and with a contemptuous recognition of his own 
cowardice, he switched on the light in the tiny hall 
and opened the door. 

A man stood outside it, a man of middle height, 
wearing evening-dress, but looking dishevelled and 
upset. Traynor reco him instantly as one Dick 
Welsby, the man whose flat was situated exactly 
above his own, and as their acquaintance was of the 
slightest, his face expressed the astonishment he felt 
at so untimely a call. 

“Let me in, there’s @ good chap,” Welsby said 
thickly. ‘‘I—I've got something I particularly want 
to say to you.” 
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the shadow of the wall. He was an evil- 
a most deadly-looking knife in his hand. 
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“To me ?” Traynor answered, his glance resting 
coldly and critically on the other's dishevelled clothing 
and untidy hair, ‘1 think you have made a mistake, 
Mr. Welsby. Your flat is above mine.” 

All right, all right ! I know perfectly well where 

1 am, and who I'm talking to. t me in, there’s a 

ood fellow; it’s important, you know; it’s really 
important. If it waso’t, do you think I'd come ringin 
at a flat where I plainly wasn’t wanted ?”” he adiled., 
with something approaching a sneer. 

Traynor opened the door, and, having ushered the 
visitor into the sitting-room, he remained standing 
himself, and did not offer his guest a chair. Welsby 
smiled, a smile that had the effect of making his 
already sinister countenance more sinister, and through 
the mind of his unwilling host ran the thought that 
he had seldom seen a face whose type he more cordially 
detested. 

Welsby's eyes were dark and set too close together ; 
the crows’ feet round them and the lines about his 
mouth told the story of his life in language that all 
might read. His features did not lack a certain 
handsomeness, of a somewhat Mephistophelian kind, 
and his voice held that amooth and pleasant quality 
which gives to some voices ao arresting a charm. 

* Will you let me know what I can do for you this 
Traynos said coldly. “ Unless there is enriching 
urgent for which you want my help, I should be g 


to go to bed. 

"79 bed} The other man laughed a little harshly. 
“That brings me to my point. I—noticed the light 
in your window, and I t aes ys couldn’t be in bed. 
3 I—really want to you if you can put 
me mp fot the night? I—” He glanced 
oves shoulder again towarde the door, 
on Traynow eaw a flash of feas cross his 
ace. 


ing about,” the other man answered 
roughly, ‘I may not be ss sickeningly 
sober as you are, but I have not arrived 
at seeing snakes. I have a perf 

reason for asking you to give me ® to- 
night—and—and I ask you to do this out of 
sheer humanity.” 

His tones all at{ once became imploring : 
there was something almost fawning ia bis 
appeal, and Traynor looked at him with a 
nauseating sense of d 

“If the man’s 4, what om earth is 
he afraid about?’ he thought, and his 
tones were more icy than ‘ore as he 
answered : 

“T don’t see where ‘shees humanity ’ 
comes into it, as you have your own flat up 
one more flight of stairs. You cam surely 


dark features. ‘* For God's sake keep me 
here to-night.” 

The strange terror that suddenly rang ia 
his accents affected Traynos more than all 
that had gone before. He sh od his 
shoulders, and, moving across the big sitting- 
room, opened @ door om the left. . 

“This is my only extra room,” he said ; 
**it ia very amall, but I occasionally use it 
for a friend. I don’t profess to un lerstand 
your request, but I have no wish to refuse 
what scems of such vital importance to you. 
You can sleep here for the remainder of 
the night, if you like.” : 

The grudging invitation was received by Welaby 
with a gratitude that seemed wholly out of proportion 
to the Penefit conferred ; the relief on his face was 

rofound. 

“Can I lend you anything ?” Traynor asked coldly, 
cutting short the other's effusive thanks. ‘“* My man 
is in bed, but please tell me if there is anything I can 
lend you? And will you have a whiskey before 
turning in?” 

Welsby shook his head. . 

“Thank you very much! J shall only lie down for 
three os fous hours, if I may, and I would rather not 
have any whiskey. If I might go straight into the 
bedroom you are kindly putting at my disposal, I 
should be glad. I'm dog tired!’ ; 

Traynor bowed coldly, switched on his guest’s light, 
lanced round the small bedroom, and was about to 
Se rt when Welsby leant towerds him and said 
60 


‘thy : 

is a bit of a dog yourself, aren't you, in apito 
of all te ways. I caught a glimpse of you at 
Covent Garden to-night. You can’t deny that you 
were there.” 

“T have not the slightest wish to deny it,” Traynoe 
responded ; “it so happens that 1 went for copy. 


Look at the sentence “ When You Carry Pearson’s Astonishing Surprises Are In Store”; and this 0 
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in i “ My—name,” she said slowly. “ I—don't—1),,. 
That sort of scteriainmens in iteelf makes no appeal hardly more rH st y. tne ie think 
to me. Welsby address. {don’t seem to know an » EXCCHLin» 
ail 1 that I was tened—so frightened!” Her vj. 
in . + c sank to 6 whisper, her eyes closed, and «1... 
one a uire of d Wha’ again the merciful oblivion of unconsciousness s+; 
with the nly in the rose-coloured gown i down upon her, not to bp Series hy ee until the wintr, 
A dusky colour mounted to Tra; en agerg | ward, and the ni-!, 
all times he had disliked to jest about women ; he felt ape gone y aith iu Showy 
@ peculiar shrinking from hearing light words spoken gu er ae - = a bright youn. 
about the girl with whom to-night he had been so . A. 4 A gc ees 


strangely thrown. 

“Is the lady a friend of yours?" he asked coldly, 
after an imperceptible pause, during which the other 
man watched him with an am em cul- 
minating in a low chuckle, as he ans are 

“A friend—well, that’s telling, isn’t it? She is an 
alluring person, isn’t she ? And that rose-coloured 
gon te the last word in dresses, eh ? ” 

*I prefer not to disouss a lady,” Traynor answered 


face stood beside her bed, and with the woman \. 


“ Just awake?’ the man said gently. “‘ Sister an 
how you are this morning, Mi. ; 

uu will have to tell me your name, we have not vii, 
it.’ And Mr. Crispin, the capable house-sur_:. ., 
smiled down at this latest addition to his flock. 
“ But I don’t know my name,” came the stran_: 
reply, “somebody asked me that same question, ty: 
I can’t remember my name, or—anything.” 
“ Can you tell me what is the last thing you remem! «r 
before you found yourself in bed here?” the hou. 
surgeon asked kindly. “ Does your memory recal! t:, 
you what happened just before you were brought in: ' 
‘A distracted look crossed the lovely face. 
Pa a acme en Mees “eign sere | a cite ween ells end rl eu, 80 Tee 

" = i ; ‘ace, with a sneerin; ; wea 

cients deel 30 Da Tease creche tank b , on hans h sould frightened. I ant remember ‘who it was like. | 
ight. . again | don’t know where I was—whet I saw that face. ‘Thi. 
ne Tho beast isn’t fit to black her boots!”’ was his final 


motleaaly towards the chain and touched it as though 
aay oe some comfort im the touch. 


escape from an atmosphere that seemed to him tainted. 
“ Faugh,” he exclaimed, thro open his window 
and cigs | the keen January air blow in upon him. 


and her movements ceased until an hour or | seems—to be & cloud over everything. I-11) 
reflection as he shut down the window and prepared | more later, when the sounds of ay morning began to remember how—I — —— = yl came ie 
to go to bed—“ not fit to be in the same room with | make themselves heard in the fs only I waxe—from awfu at wety ry Cok 
here” But what on earth was she doing at a Covent | All the stis and bustle which begin so early in a | fused—end horrible—and I found besser loot 
Garden ball? And what have I done to be involved | hospital were outside the screens round that me kindly, and saying I was he os ere.” : 
in two mysteries—hers and Welsby’s? I, whose life | quiet corners twenty bed stood, and perhaps You do not know who brought you into ‘'. 

to the ordinary and commonplace. some of the sounds penetrated to the unconscious 


Baphee 'st” 
“Who brought me?” The beautiful eyes ™ - 


t — Why 
tb ee ee - clouded with bewilderment. “I—don’t know—an-- 


they all mean?” 


| 
F 
F 
8 
a 
4 
F 


eae acute re _ ainsi . thing about how I oe It ie all like a nightma: . 
CHAPTER Il. “ Oh, don’t let him come ness me ! I tened 1 | Who did bring me ? Had I no home, no frien; 
No Clue. His frighten me! Take care of me!” to whom to go ? Why was I brought into a hospital : 
ow, t to find some clue to her identity, ” aah tor anes with 8 sudden of appeal, “ That 1s what we want to find out. Ee Cris ny 
Wann Deis id when she and her subordinate, | Edith took hes hands into her own cool, steady clasp, drew 8 chair close to the bedside and ag! own Up 
Marley, had undressed thei ¢. | om in firm, cleaz accents : it. “You cannot tell us where your home i, a 
a flaca ri Arr Ly : sg A are quite safe here. No one will hurt you. | whether you have friends for whom we aboald “a : 
As soon ae che ix conesioah ake will ba-able 66°4all va We are | care of you here.” . “T can't tell you anything,” she answefo oo. 
address. Meanwhile, ust hunt amongst her “ Here— am I? I don't understand. hunted look in het eyes. as if ase rete 
pe Me ches Nurse Dering had slipped curtain of cloud in my mind, and I can’t sec throuzh 
= leah no pocket in the rose-coloured the curtain. Please tell me ee oe me here i 
wn, and upon the dainty oh ar worn by the walking along a country road reac- ery tactfull i ri fhe anal ic . 
oo nt shew’ wae no mark, but the letter ** G.” Ww. your representative. who ‘was | | 40 outline of occurred sm, i 
tound her neck had hung a fine gold chain, and upon nog peel g Be ee ee the morning, as she miget to the recital her cyvs 
it was a gold locket—e large, plain gold locket. aa shh Ti § w round with amazem: 


i 


‘It is all as hopelessly ing as ever,’ she sail. 
“J—don’t know why I was at a Covent Garden bull ; 
and I never heard of Mer. Traynor, and I can’t imagins 


“T don’t like opening it, but I think wo must,” 
Naree said, with some hesitation; “it seems 
like prying, but there may be a name oF something 
inside it to give us a clue.” But the locket, when | 
opened, revealed only the face of a middle-aged but 
very lovely woman, whose dark eyes seemed to look 
out at the two nurses with a world of appeal in their 
depths, There were no initials round it, no name, no 
date—nothing that could be any guidance in the 
difficult problem. 

“ Per her little bag may hold hes address,” 
Edith Marley said, picking up from the wooden locker 
by the bed a small rose-coloured bag embroidered with 


remembrance of the fear is still vividly witi me; 
and the face, with the sneering eyes and evil smil:, 
haunts me. But--I oan’t—remember anything cl-v 


(Another instalment next week.) 


ee 


one will hurt you here.” 
“ But where am 1?” the faint voice ted, and 
“] roveRT you were going to marry Miss 
Keanwit,” said one young man. 
“Tye thought better of it. She’s a lovely gitl, 
but her tem t prevented it, I found thet 
she has an obstinate’ disposition.” 
lothing “You don’t mean it!” 
hurt you “Yes, I asked her to be mine three mo:(''< 2.9 
“In » hospital? Why am I ine hospital?” Her | She said ‘No’ then, and hasn’t given in yct. 
eyes glanced fearfully about her. “ Where—is—he ?” 


contents oe no more clue to the beautiful stranger's 
identity t her clothing or locket had done. They 
consisted merely of a dainty lace handkerchief— 
unmarked ; of a little odd money and a small! bottle 
of scent. There was nothing here to show who or 
what the strange patient might be, nor why che should 
have been alone at a Covent Garden ball, and cscorted 
to the hospital by a total stranger. 

“There is nothing for it but to wait till she comes 


: : r : “ There’s no one who can do you any harm,” TTOES. 

to herself,” said Nurse Dering, speaking still in the | Edith answered, secretly ing who could be tho BIRTHDAY _M MOTTO 

lowered accents she bad throughout the con- | “he ” referred to im such accents of terror. Thurs. Apel 4. _ 
versation ; “‘ sit. beside her, nurse, and watch hee very “Are you sure he won't come?” the patient ‘What a troublesome business it is {°° 


carefully. If you see the slightest change, let me 
know at once.’ 

The staff nurse moved away to her othor duties, and 
the probationer seated herself beside the bed, all the 
romance in her nature roused by the stra little 
tragedy, a tragedy hithcrto so unprecedented in her 
brief hospital expcricnce. 

Edith Marley, simple-hearted country girl that she 
was, had lived a peaceful and uneventful life under 
the great South Downs until a few months before when 
she entered St. Raphael's Hospital for training. 
new world had opened before her eyes, and she had 
flung herself into her new work and interests with all 
the eagerness and energy that were part of her 
character. 

But amongst the many patients she had seen and 
known during the past months, she had never come 
across one én the least like the woman who now lay in 
number twenty bed, Hannah Ward ; and Edith’s brain 
began at once to weave stories round her beautiful, 
unconscious charge. 

“She is scarcely even a woman,” Edith reflected, 


love! 
Frt., April S. a idle 
The man who attempts to match plein: = 
and reasoning against a woman's tears \'" © 
his time. 
Sat., Apri 6. : ‘ baa 
Quite a lot of people will side w: 
who puts up the ready money. 
Sun., April 7. Pe 
When a woman is anxious to keep y "'" v 
keep her anxious. 
Mon., Apa 8. . ; 
Laugh and the world laughs with : y 
and the world laughs at you. 
Tues., Aprit 9. «oa 
The man who said honesty was t:" ' 
must have tried both ways. 
Wed., April 10. - wad 
Good listeners are few and far |! deat 
learn the most. 


* Quite sure,” was the decisive response, “ no one 
will be allowed neay you who can hurt you,” Some 
of the fear died out of the beautiful eyes, a more restful 
look swept oves the face, when a fresh thought seemed 
to strike her. 

“But why am I here?” she questioned. “I— 
can’t understand why I am in a hospital at all.” 

“ You—were—hart,” Edith re with a hesitating 
glance at Nurse Dering, who nodded encou ingly. 
‘You were brought in, because you had ben & ae 
The patient’s brows drew together in a frown of 
bewilderment. 

“ Hurt ?”’ she murmured. “ I—can’t—romember.” 

“Never mind about it now.” Edith’s voice was 
very “ Don’t about the reason why 
you came here. Have a little sleep, and when you 
wake up, everything can be explained. Only—will you 
just us your name and where you live.” 

The dark eyes looked fully into the nurse’s bright 
brown ones, the bewildered look in the white face 
increased. 


—“William Yesterday Captured Pipe And Says: ‘Aa Ideal Sake!" The carrespon liars worlds Sf 


ANOTHER NEW SERIES. | 


1. CHIEF SUB ON 
A DAILY. 


Yor'Lt find quite » lob of ee the News 


itor—who fi out the ly work of a news- 
te am this way. Every day (they think) 
ote of all sorts comes into the office through 


its special correspondents. 
a ight die came day there’s far too much 
ne into the “rag.” So their 
idea ix that all we have to do is to leave out what 
ge don’t want. There they are quite wrong, 

Just now I’m taking @ ohare Tm on the table 
fora week or 80—chief sub. start at 5.30 p.m., 
and I’m at it till midnight, and there’s not a minute 
that isn't full. Tsitat the end of the sub-editors’ table 
seven of em altogether. Al} that time in its several 
ways, the news comes in, and we're busy with it. 

All the newa—flimsies, wires, the copy the 
reporters have been busily getting during the day— 
comes to me first. I look through each item and 
decide as to its news value—the space it is worth in 
the paper. Then I hand ft to one of the subs. 
“Mako an ‘A* of that,” I tell him. “ Or a ‘B,’ 
or‘(,’ as the case may be.” 

And he gets to work. The letters mean some- 
thing definite to him. Pa “A” maacn thet that 
item should occupy @ definite space in the paper, 
and to each es al is a definite kind of hieling 
wanted, He may have to cut the copy down, or 
expand it (getting his facts from tho library) to 
the length wanted. Down as low as “ E” in most 

pers means @ ehort paragraph, with single-line 
ealing; “ A" would probably be a “ good story, 
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worth half a column or more, with two or three lines of 
heading. And his heading, of course, has to be 
exact, for the various headings have different- 
sized‘*type. A line of an “ A” heading is limited 
to an exact number of lettere—you can’t stretch the 
width of a column. Many a brilliant heading has 
to be rejected because it has a couple of letters 
too many. 

When the sub. has dono his work he hands it 
back to me. If I think he has scamped his work, 
or given it a bad, unattractive heading, I don’t 
hesitate to tell him so. In the work at the table 
there is no time to stand on ceremony. 

I’m responsible for every scrap of the stuff I 
handle. ce the copy is handed back to me, 
if a bloomer lifts its ugly head in the paper next 
morning, it’s my affair. - 

Not long ago a rather bad mistake was made in o 
news item in a big London daily. The proprietor 


“1 am dolighted with the Silver Pencil-case. 
As a well-known advertisement says, it makes 
writing a pleasure.” 


(From a Newcastle winner.) 


No longer he borrows his name to trace. 
For “Pears o's” gave him a Penci! Cas*} 


came in the next evening, just when the table 
was beginning work, and fired the whole crowd of 
them there and then, chief-sub. and all. 

It’s not easy to go from one year's end to another 
without making a few bloomers. You may shove 
something ‘on the spike” (that’s what you do 
with copy which, in your a has no interest 
or value—all copy’s kept for possible reference) 
and find out too late that the etuff you’ve discarded 


had the germ of some real good news in it. - 
Though it’s difficult to understand how some 
mistakes got made. Ata time when o question of 


French diplomacy was very much in the public 
ial Paris correspondent of a leading 
wrote a clover and humorous little 
article, in which he quoted the vicws of a purely 


mind, the 5 
London dai 


imaginary person—Gencral Mille Tonnerres. 


job—Nows Editor! 
you must have that instinct for good news al) the 
time—only instead of the subs I send the reporters out. 
To-day’s reporter is really a private inquiry 


But the 


It was just a skit pure and simple. 


chief sub. of a London paper gravely quoted parta 
of the sham interview, acknowledging its source, 
and adding in all seriousness a line or so to the effect 
that the views of such an im 
public opinion as General Mille Tonuerres would be 
of special value at the present time. 


rtant loader of French 


It was weeks before he heard the last of it. 
What’s my work when I go back to my usual 
Same thing in a way— 


agont. 

Say there’s a sudden crime mystery—the thing 
the public love. A man gets rushed out swiftly 
to the scene of it. The police won't give him 
information as to what has happened. He has to 
ferret it out as best ho can. 

After a murder in London a couplo of years ago, 
the police kept a closo guard round the bouse, and 
refused information of any sort. But one reporter 
waa already in the house, posing as ono of the rela- 
tives of tho murdered girl, answoring, with them, 
the questions of the detectives. He secured a “scoop,” 
and never told how he managed to get inside. 

Of course, to get a “scoop,” every news editor 

risks things now and then. I did it myself not long 
ago. For a long time there had been rumours 0 
the engagement of a very well-known etar of 
musical comedy to a momber of the peerage. But, 
try as we would, we could nevor get those rumours 
confirmed by either party. The public was very 
much interested in the lady, and it was a good story 
beld up, 80 to speak. 
So f took the bull by the horns one day, and 
boldly announced the engagement—gave columns 
to it. No other paper had risked it, though they 
followed my lead the next day, and wo had a good 
“scoop.” It was all right, as it happened. But 
if the rumour had been false, after all, I would 
have been looking for another job. 


(Next Week: ‘* The Moving Picture Maker. ’y 


TO LIVEN-UP THE LAW COURTS. 


“They are dreadfully dull nowadays,” says our cartoonist, “ but it would cost little to make them entertaining. 


; ( 
Ak 
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Attractive cases could 
be advertised like 
| other entertainments. 


They tight : 
copy the Variety 

Keatres in the 
matter of announcements. 


—Of each sentence begin with the same letters. Can you make a similar sentence on the first one 


come off the rates.” 


The Blue Albanian Band 
might be engaged jusf 
to liven things up @ biF. 


Jt might be more 
profifable for the 
Court Usher. 


A few private boxes on the 
judge's bench 
ar fen 


Any profits eventually made could 


guineas 
each would 
always ler. 


7 Counse) ‘who 
tl pleased the Public 


MN would gef an 
ovation like this. 


given? 
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1000 __Com lete Short Story, tens 


“The Mrs. Rudlipp,” “The Notorious 
Mrs. Rudlipp.” “* See that pretty woman > Za Oma 
over there? That's Mrs. Rudlipp.” : 

That was how the woman in the dark = : 
bluo eilk dress, seated in ber easy chair \-~ 
before the ay BPs poe yond 

le spoke er. 0 8 4 er 

Weouiders and laughed softly. an threo The Story of a 
weeks all that would be c ed; the Broken 
shadow of the past tragedy would be lifted 
{romher life. She would be marriedtoone Engagement. 
of the richest, handsomest men in London. 


Into her large dark eyes there flashed the light of triumph as she thought of it. 


Shc remembered all those who had given her the “ cold shoulder ” since that day 
when she had emerged from the terrible ordeal of being tried for tho murder of 
her husband—when she had passed from the crowded court, and policemen had 
battled to clear a way for the carsiags she had entered as it proceeded through the 
mob roaring applause at her acquitta 

Sho reciebered how the crowd had shouted as she looked out of the window 
and“bowed to them ; how the papers had been filled with accounts of her extra- 
ordinary beauty. And it might all have been so different ! 

But there were those in Society who had not accepted that verdict—who had 
looked askance at her since. She would be revenged upon them all now—when 
Philip Roupell had made her his wife. 

She was still thinking of the future when a knock came to the door. 

“Tf you please, m’am,” eaid the servant who appeared in the doorway, “ Mr. 
Roupell wants to know if he may speak to you for a moment ?” 

He camo in, his handsome face, pale as he entered, gathering a flush of pleasure 
as his eyes met hers. 

“Tm awfully sorry to worry you at this time, Bel,” he exclaimed, “but I 
wanted to tell you something—something before you heard it from anyone else. 
Don’t be frightened, little girl! What o timid little thing you arc! It’s only 
T’ve had a row at the club with a fellow. I knocked him down, and his head caught 
atable. It’s nothing, but you'll be sure to hear of it. I thought I’d be first.” 

A vulgar squabble at the club! Why had he come to tell her of such a thing ? 

“The fact is,” he went on, noting the question in her eyes, ‘‘ the other chap 
was Maynard. He’s como back to England, it seems, and he hunted me out. 
We were having a private talk at the club when it happened. I lost my temper. 
Maynard may have been an old friend of mine, but that’s no reason why he should 
presume to interfere in my affairs. Maynard’s a cad—a thorough cad!” he 
cecal, his blood growing hot as he thought of what had happencd. “ He 


“You were talking about me?” she asked. ‘‘ Mr. Maynard advised you not 
to marry me ?” 

He looked at hor in surprise. How could she have guessed that ? 

“You've hit it,” he answered. ‘‘ You see, I remembered the dirty way in 
which he treated you. I wouldn’t have hit him otherwise. But it was that. 
Maynard, after he left England, seems to have won the good opinion of everybody. 
He's done magni ony: And that fever he’s just 
got over must have Icft him ious weak. He just 
went down like a Jog when I him in the face. If 
it were not for the 


and for his presuming to try to come between us now | Brooch which arrived this morning.” 

(From a Liverpool winner.) 
A Blue Bird Brooch she tays is “ sweet.” 
She carried her “ Pearson's" in the street. 


Id never forgive myself for that blow—never.” 

‘But you remembered the ;woman you love and 
who loves you,”’ she exclaimed, caressing him with her 
little hands, ‘Silly boy! You should not think so 
much of me. And you have been unjust—unjust to 
Mr. Maynard, too. After—after—'’—sho shivered slightly—“ that affair— 
when I was free, Mr. Maynard mado love to mo and I accepted him. Then later 
I realised I could never—ncver be happy with him. How glad I am now to 
think I did so. I learnt things—things—that——” 

“You learnt things about Maynard?” he cried. ‘Great Scott! We all 
thought him the noblest, best chap! _I did till I fell in love with you, and I thought 
he had broken if off and treated you like a cad.” 

_“‘Somo men are not what they appear,” she replied. ‘‘ There may be good 
— in Mr. Maynard. But I learnt enongh to convince me he was not the man 

would care for as a husband.” 

His face beamcd with pleasure as he realised the on aol paid him in those 
last words. She had found foults in Maynard that made her not caro for him— 
in Meynard whom everyone had regarded as the model of sterling good fellows. 

She accompanicd him to the door and, after it had closed, returned to her chair 
to sit gazing once more into the fire—thinking till, perhaps it was the coldness of 
tho room, for the fire had died out into grey ashes, that made her shiver. So 
Maynard had returned to England ? What was the meaning of his sceking Philip 
and striving to turn him against her? What had been the meaning of his 
suddenly breaking off his own engagement to her with that curt note that he 
could never marry her, and that ho was leaving England ? She shivered as she 
asked herself those questions. To-morrow, she had no doubt, Maynard himself 
would come to tell her. He came, as she had felt assured he would come. The 
little clock on the mantelpiece was chiming four o’clock as the servant announced 
him. Mrs. Bediipp had resolved to sec She would mect him face to face. 
She steeled herself for the encounter. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Rudlipp,” he apologised, as he entered. ‘I should 
not have intruded on you unless I had something to say that was important. If 
it is pent 

‘Pain! Pain!” she exclaimed, with a harsh laugh. ‘‘ Please speak plainly, 
Mr. Maynard. You are here to say something. Say it and go, pheaae iin 

His handsome face—pale and worn though now, and with a sternness upon it 
that had not been there in the days when Maynard had been reckoned one of the 
handsomest men in London—flushed at her words, 

“I will speak plainly, then,” ho said. ‘‘ This marriage with Roupell must 
not take place.” 

. Why ?” she demanded, her i ie eg ag! defiantly into his. 

‘ Roupell is the dearest friend I have in the world,” he replied slowly. ‘‘ The 
reason why J could not marry you is the reason why he must not marry you.” 

She laughed mockingly. 

* I never knew the reason why you did not marry me,” she said. ‘* You forget 
that = explained nothing. You ran away leaving me—a woman who had 
already suffered so much—a woman who had suffered so much——”” 

‘* Not more than she deserved, madam,” cried Maynard sternly. 

She looked at him for a moment in amazement. 

‘IT hate you,” she cried. “I hate you! You treated me cruelly with no 
reasop. And now for no reason you would thrust yoursclt between me and the 
man who loves me.” 

“ Shall I tell you tke reason 2?” he asked. 


For the best sentence I will sive five shillings. 


4 ‘ Sho noddod. Her eyes flashed. foy- 
zople Pitied <4) bat she could not — Ned dfn 
< + es 
ao\ 


“ This is the first time I have written to you, 
irty way in which he treated you but I must thank you for the lovely Biue Bird Ma: 


must have been ever to think of her! But I'll show you ber ) 3"! 


Wert Expr 


When you wero on tris! for «, 
murder of your husband,” be sat. « 
<===2/, you remember, when everythi inte 
to your guilt, the incident thats... ), 
B Recall, it, madam.” os 
y His words brought back to her) 
CHARLES had happened. She could hear an... 
vippits, —*!! once mors. 


“Mr. Pelman.” 

A tall thin man with dark hair and with a pale, spectacled face had ajp-ar:} j4 
the box. ‘The oath was administered to him, and he stated that he was the choy) 
at whose shop a woman, similar to the prisoner in the dock, had bought the -. 
from which the prosecution contended she, the prisoner, had extracted the po'- 4 
of which her husband died. . 

“You have recognised the prisoner as the purchaser ? ” demanded the «11:1 
for tho prosecution. 

“T have, but——” : 

“You picked her out from other women with whom sho was standing a! 1‘ 
police-station ?” went on the counsel. 

““T have, but——” . 

“* You identified her as the purchaser ? once more demanded coun::1, 

a“ I did, but——” 

“* But what ?”’ snapped counsel. : 

“« T have reason now to believe I was mistaken,” replied the witness. A r:'In 
of surprise went through the court. “I feel I was mistaken—honestly mistah:n. 
No man in the world could ever have dreamed thero wero two wom sy 
alike.” 

“* What do you mean ?” demanded the judge. 

“ Perhaps your lordship will allow mo to tell my story my own way,” ploa!-1 
the witness. “It happened like this. A woman exactly like the prisoner cam +15 
my shop on the day named and bought the stuff. I identified the prisoner a; 1! 

utchaser. I had no doubt about it. But a strange thing—a strango thing jis: 
appened. While that woman,” he pointed to the dock—* has been ia prisua t.- 
other woman has been to my shop again.” 

‘“* What other woman ? ” asked the judge. 

“T was in my chop last night,” replied tho chemist. “It was about cicit 
o'clock. I was behind the counter serving some customers when, cut from t'+ 
darkness of the etroet, there suddenly came in a woman. I could hardly beli-:. 
my eyes. She was tho very same as that woman there.” He pointed to the (. . 
once more. ‘I was so amazed that I could only look at her. She came in just «+ 
if she were entering any shop and then suddeply, when sho was closo by the 
counter, eho looked around and started. Then she rushed out of the chop ani 
disappeared. As soon as I recovered from my surprise I darted after her, bir 
there was no trace of her to be seen. I believe that woman was the wom-n 
who came to the shop and bought the stuff I believed I sold to tic 
Prisoner.” 


X 


She could see and hear it all now as sho stood faci: 

She could hear and see the other witness 
—the peoplo in the shop at the time—who swore to tli: 
extraordinary resemblance the woman bore to her. She 
could hear and see it all. 

“T recall it all,” she said, facing Maynard. “It 
was the interposition of Providence on behalf of au 
innocent woman.” 

“So everyone thought,” he replied. ‘I thought it so myself. After that I 
fell in love with you. Tloved you. Yes, I loved you. I loved you so much thas 
I resolved, if ible, I id hunt down that guilty, miserable woman whe, 
knowing your life might depend upon her coming forward, had dono nothing '» 
save the woman I loved. I determined I would find her. I would bring her to 
justice. I would drag her to the gallows if she deserved it. I would do that t» 
punish her for the wrong she had done you—tho woman I loved. Do you hnow 
what I discovered ? ” . 

Her eyes could no longer meet his. ; 

“TI found,” he went on, “that it was all a trick—that the woman who I i 
visited the shop was a woman your French maid had found and hired to play ‘" 
part. It was alls trick—a trick to hoodwink justice! A trick! What peo. ! 
ask, resort to such deceptions as that—what People save the guilty ? Its .! 
your turn. It secured your acquittal. That is why I wrote saying I could nvr 
i! pone nat why I so suddenly left England—and that is why you shi 
no upell.”? 

“Twill! I will!” she almost screamed. “I will!” — 

“You will sit down there,” said Maynard, with terrible calmness, pointin {9 
the writing-table, ‘and write now, while I wait, a letter breaking off the cn- 
ment. You have been pronounced not guilty. The gallows can never claims"! 
for your crime, but, unless you write that letter, the world shall know hew 
misplaced is its belicf in youv innocence—it shall know you for what}! 
are.” 

She looked at him, and her lips parted as if there trembled on them some 47" 
for mercy. There was that written on his face that made her recognise how '. + 
all would be. 

“« What shall I write ? ” she asked, a9 sho seated herself at the table. 

“* Anything you like,” he answered, ‘so long as it saves Roupell.” * ay 

She finished the note at last and, placing it in a dainty little envelop, ' 


. and handed it to him. 


What she had written Maynard did not know til some weeks la‘er. “7 
Ronpell called upon him and d an interviow. ’ 

‘* Maynard, old chap,” he cried, as he entered the room, “I’ve come ‘" ' 
you to forgive me. I’m so sorry—so awfully sorry for that affair. I was 
and acoward. But you'll forgive me, won't you? I was madly in love \ 
woman—simply mi And, by Jove, she chacked me over just as she 
you! She broke the whole affair off in the most absurd fashion. Wit) * 


”» 


He produced it from his pocket. 
“Dear Mr. Roupell,” Maynard read, “I hope you willnot thins me)": 
upon reflection, I have arrived at the conclusion that our engageme:! had ie 
come to anend. This is my irrevocable decision, end to-morrow J Jesve 
for a long stay upon the Continent. I have derided that no one shail es 
my lamented husband in my affections. —Yours, BELLA Reprirr. Stine tByelh 
‘“A woman who could write a letter lil: that,” exclaimed Rep |! a 
“ig mr of anything.” ‘ ae 
“believe Mrs, Rudlipp certainly capal.te of a goo: deal,” egress Apiseeee 


Mark postcards “ Similar.” (Sce page 1016.) 
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EASTER EGGS FOR KINGS. 


One Filled with All Sorts of Sweets and 
Jewellery Cost £3,000 ! : 
Tun City of Paris, which has always been fond of 
the Tsar of Russia, has just that monarch 
pith a magnificent Easter ingeniously jewelled. 
The egg contains — to the value of two 
{housind pounds, w ile the other decorations, 
ghich include a dainty miniature of the Tsar and 
one represcnting @ Paris scene, have cost the greater 
art of another tho pow 
The record Easter is, howover, in the posses- 
sion of tho English cess who is now Queen of 
Spain. Hor Majesty has always been popular 
amongst the ladies of her adopted country, and 
shortly after her marriage they decided to make 
her a present. 
his took the shape of an Easter egg, and the 
enormous sum of £3,000 was spent on it. A large 
eay, exquisitely decorated with flowers made of fine 
meal was filled with the choicest sweets and several 


articles of dainty jewellery. 
A cunning} enadted button, wken pressed, 


luminated the egg by electricity, and showed 
to perfection the art rought to bear upon the 
making of the gift. It is now in the Royal Palace 
at Madrid. 

Big Enough to Hold a Trousseau. 

In point of size the Queen Ena Easter Eps is 
not, however, the biggest. That record belongs 
to an American millionaire who not long ago 
commissioned an Oxford Street firm to manu- 
facture an egg capable of holding the whole of his 
bride’s trousscau and jewellery. It took some 
weeks to make, or rather build, this egg, and when 
it was completed the services of sgven men were 
requisitioned in order to carry it to the millionaire’s 
London residence. ° 

In Russia Easter ranks before Christmas in 
point of popularity, and the wealthy classes make 
extraordinary efforts each year to produce some- 
thing novel for Bastertide. 

The late Grand Doko Paul on one occasion 
gave an Easter Sunday banquet at which over a 
hundred guests were present. To each one he 
presented a specially designed egg containing 
sweets and jewellery to the value of twenty pounds ! 

There was a great outcry at the time against 
this extravagant entertainment—it cost about 
four thousand pounds—and an embittered demo- 
crat promptly sent the Grand Duke an Easter egy 
of his own design. Its size aroused the suspicions 
of the secret poliee, and it was opened. They 
were not disappointed, for inside they found a 
miniature bomb which would have blows the. 
Grand Duke to pieces twelve hours later. 

Give Me 250,000 Eggs, Please! 

The biggest order ever given for Easter eggs was 
that of an American miRionaire philanthropist, 
who ordered a quarter of a million to cost three- 
pence cach, to be distributed amongst the poorest 
children attending certain Sunday schools in his 
State. That mammoth gift cost altogether four 
thousand pounds, as a considerable sum had to be 
expended upon organisation and distribution. 

in the early nineties a Norwegian ship went 
ashore off the north coast of Norway, and the crew 
were stranded for a fortnight. For the first few 
duys they were happy, as they had provisions to 
last that time, but when these were exhausted 
they had to fall back upon the cargo. 

Unfortunately, the only edible portion consisted 
of a huge consignment of Easter eggs for Russia, 
and for eight days the shipwrecked mariners 
lived on Easter eggs, fish, and water. It w safe to 
Say that that particular crew had enough of Easter 
C248 to last them for the rest of their lifetimes. 

One of the strangest uses an Easter egg was ever 
put to nearly led to a will suit. An eccentric 
old tian wrote out his will on a small pieco of paper 
ead concealed it in penny Easter egg which 
; pibeone had given him some time before. When 
the gentleman died an old will was produced, 
Hut there was an opposition party which declared 
han there was a later will in existence, although 

“ey could not find it. 
™ To prevent the old will taking effect they brought 
fe tion, and it was not until a day or two before 

he date fixed for the hearing of the case that the 

i ied cgg, now very musty and ancient—was 
i i off its sheli in the cupboard 
and shatte ; 
was discovered, ongst the fragments the will 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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=a) HANDY FOR GARDENERS. 


A Most useful tool which em- 
bodies the three measurements 


potatoes is shown here. 

The handle indicated by A 
regulates 
should be set apart, 
distance from row to row, and 
C gives them the right depth in 
the ground. 

This handy little tool can be 
easily made at home out of o 
piece of 2-inch by 3-inch deal. 


SAVING POSTMEN’S LEGS. 
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SALVING SUNKEN QUIDS. 


Getting Gold From Sunken Ships Like the 
Oceana is a Perilous Un ing. 

THE loss of the P. and O. liner, the Oceana, 
with its cargo of gold to the value of £750.000, is 
going to provide the small and select band of 

rofessional divers with the chance of a lifetime. 

he underwriters at Lloyd's, who insured this 
valuable cargo at the rate of 15s. for every £100, 
intend to make a big effort to recover the fortune 
for which they are now responsible. 

The Oceana lies about 85 feet under water, and 
the difficulties will be enormous, for at that depth 
the pressure upon the human body is tremendous, 
and it will tax the best of divers to remain below 
for any length of time. 

Divers are very well paid, usually receiving 
besides a fixed salary a percentage on all the money 
and valuables they recover. few years ago & 
ship called Alphonso X II. sank to a depth of 162 feet 
off Point Gando, Grand Canary. It contained over 
£100,000 in Spanish coins, and it was resolved to 
try and recover the bullion. 


for the ectting of 


the distance they 


B the 


Aw interesting paragraph comes from an American Accordingly, two famous divers—Alexander 
how postmen in the States leave the | Lambert and David Tester—were en ged by the 
undorwritors to proceed to the Grand Canary and 


letters for residcnts in 
the suburbs. 

It is the custom there 
for houses to be built 
a long way in from the 
road, and so, in order 
to save the postman’s 
legs, a post about 3 
feet high ia erected in 
front of vacb house. 

A small galvanised 
box is fixed to this, 
with a slit in it largo 
enough to receive Icttcra 
and newspapere. 

On one end of this 
box is a metal fing 
hinged so as to stan 
erect or lie flat on the 


2. 

When the postman 
has a letter he deposits 
it in the box, and then 
lifts the flag to an up- 
right position. 

A resident bas thus 


only to watch the box, and if the flag is raised he 
knows there is some mail for him. 
Each box, of course, is inscribed with the owner's 


name on it. 


— 


KEEPING PIGEONS OFF. 


Iris notan uncommon 
sight in the northern 
districts where piveons 
are kept on an extensive 
scale, to see chimney 
pots lashed around with 
twigs 

This has been found 
to he advisable, hecause 
when the birds return 
from @ flight they in- 
variably ecettle on 
chimneys, and often be. 
coms overcome by the 
smoke Tne twigs pro- 
jecting above the chim. 
ney to effectually 

revent birds receiving 
injuries in this way. 


There is a man I know who, when he gets the worst f an argument, says “Go to Jericho.” 


attempt the salvage. Lambert’s terms were £40 
a month, and 5 per cent. commission on what he 
recovered ; Tester, as the junior, received £30 and 
23 per cent. 

Two Hours a Day’s Work. 

Not many divers would have attempted to do 
what these two men accomplished. One hundred 
and sixty-two feet below the sea it was almost 
impossible to keep alive, the pressure upon each 
square inch of the Body being nearly seventy pounds, 

But Lambert and Tester worked away like heroes, 
and they had the satisfaction of bringing the sum 
of £90.000 to the surface. Whon the accounts were 
made up, @ cheque for £4,000 was handed to Lambert 
as his share, and Tester got the tidy little sum of 
£1,200. This was, of course, in addition to their 
monthly salaries. 

It should be remembered that divers never work 
more than about a couplo of hours a day, but in 
that time they accomplish more really bard work 
than the eight-hour a day person above ground. 

Divers have their adventures, of course. When the 
ship Hamilla Mitchell sank with a cargo of £50,000 
specie at Leuconna Rock, near Shanghai, the news 
quickly sproad, and every pirate ship for milca 
round prepared to descend upon the buried treasure, 

Two Liverpool divers were sent for, as the depth 


to which tho ship had sunk—156 feet—was beyond 
12 ne the ability of all but experts. The two men— 
: Ridyard and Penk—spent an exciting time. 
THE accompany- . 


Nearly Killed by Chinese Pirates. 

Once they were working on the submerged ship 
when they were interrupted by a flotilla of 300 
Chinese pirate junks. Only with the greatest 
difficulty and luck did they escape with their lives, 
crawling away from under the very prows of the 
pirate ships, and disappearing to the accompani- 
ment of ouch rifle fire. They returned in due course 
and went on with their work, oventually saving 
from the ship the sum of £40,000. 

Some time afterwards tie balance of £10,000 
waa recovered. Ridyard and Penk were paid a 
large salary and received a commission. At 5 
per cent. the latter would represent a clear £1,000 
to each man. 

If the divers engaged on the salving of the Oceana 
succecd in recovering the bullion they will achieve 
a record, and, incidentally, earn a small fortune 
for themselves. Divers do not always go down to 
look for gold. Twenty years ago the Government of 
France engaged a man tw descend 80 feet to look 
for the body of a man said to have been murdered 
by the captain of the lost vessel. Under the sea 
he found the body and the captain was guillotined, 
but the strangest thing about it was that the diver 
and the murdered man happened to be brothers. 

The sinking of the Sfatne—which led to the 
Spanish-American war—brought divers into great 
prominence, as both sides engaged experts to 

rove their case. Spain said the Maine was not 
Flown up by any outside influence, and declared 
that the catastrophe was due to internal combustion. 

America contradicted this, and, as we knov, 
went to war. A year or so later it was proved 
beyond all doubt that the Spaniards were correct. 
And thns another war must be added to the loug 
list of wars based on misuuderstandings. 


= 


ing sketch shows a 
neat device for 
fastening young, 
growing trees to & 
stake. 

A tie of ficxible 
wire is used, and 
bent cork - screw 
fashion in the man- 
ner shown. 

This is then fas- 
tened round the tree, 
over a felt pad, and 
as the tree grows, 
the wire naturally 
straightons ont, 
while still holding 
the tree securely. 
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Th: Story of a Mother's 
Shattered Dream. 


. By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


Tm ex-convict pushed open the cottage door. 
Thcro was a wild, anxious gleam in his eyes. He had 
not scen his mother for seven years. 

“Jim! My Jim!” 

The old woman flung her arms about her son and 
crushed him in a mad embrace. He did the same. 
Bad as ho had been to her, this was a moment he had 
longed and prayed for. : 

“I wouldn’t ’ave known you,” sho said, looking up 
into his face. ‘And you're really free? You ain't 
run away from gaol, hope. ’Cos they’ll soon find you 
if vou ’ave. I don’t want that to ‘appen.” 

I left the prison this morning.” 

“* Goin’ straight ? ” she demanded almost fiercely. 

‘“‘T am, ma, strike me pink, 1 am!” 

‘* Bless you, Jim.” 

Sho kissed him again, then pulled him into tho 
kitchen. 

““You’ve been a terror,” she said. ‘ But I can’t 
turn mo back on you, poor as I am. Como on, sit 
down, and we'll ’avo something to eat.” 

The ex-convict shuffled uneasily into a chair and Ict 
fall a few tears—tcars that were partly the outcome of 
gratitude and ly due to remorse at the newly- 
revived memories of the anguish he had caused his 
mother in the years gone by. She was busying herself 
preparing the meal, every now and then stopping to 
wipe her wet eyes. 

““ You mean what you say, Jim ? ” she asked, stand- 
ing in front of him as she had done when he was a Lait 
and had eee her not to repeat some childis 
prank. “ You will go straight ?” 

‘* Strike me dead if I don’t.” 

‘*You know you said it before, Jim,’ she added, 
pointing her forefinger meaningly at him. 

‘Yes, I know, ma ”—he hung his head—“ but I 
mean it this time. I’m going to get a job and lead 
a proper life.” 

The old woman asked God in a loud voice to help him 
achieve his object. She i food and drink on the 
ex-convict and stood by him as he ate, and stroked his 
hair and placed her knuckles in the hollows of his 
cheeks, mumbling the while words of pity for him, 

‘* Ain’t you going to ’ave somethin’, too?” he asked. 

“Never mind me. You nced it most. You ain’t 
had a decent sit-down moal for a long time. I only 
wish I could afford a better onc.” : 

He ate on in silence for a few minutcs with a relish 
which brought new tears, and when the old woman 
thought that he was in a sufficiently tranquil frame of 
mind for her pores she pee pete a apa that he 
would go with her that night and sign the pledge. 

“Ow are things with you?” he muttered, ignoring 
her remark. 

“You can sce,” she said hopelessly. ‘ About the 
same.” 

* Still "ard up, I suppose ?” 

_ “Yes, but don’t ‘hn worry, Jim. We shall be all 
right if you get a job. I’m goin’ to pay the rent to- 
morrow, and then we shall be clear for another month ; 
and my charin’ and washin’ will kcep things going till 

ou strike oi]. ’Ere’s the money, look. I'd got a bit 

tot, but, thank Heaven, I’ve been able to save this 
much.” 

She showed him two sovercigns. His face lit up at 
the sight of wealth which he had not ecen for so long. 
Ho fingered the money in the way a woary miner 
would finger a newly-found nugget of gold. His 
mother let play with it for a little while, expressing 
a wish thes she could afford to give it to him to buy a 
rig out. 

“* That’s all right, ma,” he said, turning from the 
table and laying the money on the mantelpiece, 
“ things’ll buck up, and then we’ll be better off.” 

_He lounged comfortably in an old armchair while 
his mother cleared away the tea things. When she 
had finished she approached him again on the subject 
of the pledge. Would he come with her and sign it at 
the temperance hall ? 

ed ed a yourself,” ho said rather sullenly. ‘ Fotch 
me a pledge card ’ere. I can sign it ‘ere just as well,” 

“You will, Jim ?_ You will sign it 2’ 

“ Yes, of course I will.” 

“When you've dono that, Jim, I shall know 
abs'lewtly as you mean to go straight.” 

With a morry little song ehe ran upstairs, and within 
two minutes was down avn dressed in a shabby coat 
and hat, ready to go for the pledge card. 

_ "Tm off now, Jim,” she said, giving him another 
kiss. ‘‘Shan't be more than half an hour. You'll sit 
’cre till I come back ?” 

And away she went with a heart lighter than she had 
known for years, 


—I want a neat retort to hin. One is ‘Not in your boat, if you're a specimen of the crew!” 
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“T want a pledge card,” she said to the secretary at 
the temperance hall. ie : 

“ But you've signed the pledge,” said the official, 
with asmile. “ Want to be quite sure, eh 2 _ 

“Tt ain't fer me,” she whispered. ' My Jim’s 
come ’ome. Goin’ to sign. An’ ’o’s goin’ on the 
straight.” 

She took the card sway under her coat and hurried 
back home, now and again breaking into an excited 
little run. She reached the door with a very red faco 
and a fluttering heart. Her fingers trembled on tho 
latch, and her call to her son was in a voice broken 
with the emotion that accompanics new hopes and 
fresh aspirations. ; ; 

‘Ere yer are, Jim,” she cried. “I’ve got it. 
W-why— Jim! Jim!” 

The room was empty. She ran to the foot of the 
stairs and repeated call, but there was no answer. 

“E's tired,” she said. ‘‘’E’s gone to bed.” 

For the next hour she crept about the kitchen with 
the quietness of a mouse lest she should disturb the 
sleeper. Several times she took off her boots and 
started to tiptoe upstairs, but turned back. She 
wanted to kiss him as he slept, to be there when he 
woke up and to let the first thing he set eyes on be the 

ledge card. Not since he was born had her outlook 
Boas half as bright as at present. She recalled the 
ecstasy with which she fon him then, and how she 
moulded his future in her mind. It was glorious. 

And now he had placed himself in her hands of his 
own free will. He would do as she told him, just as he 
did when he was a child, and he would be a man, do 
the right thing, leave the criminal life behind, and 
light up the evening of her lifo with the love which had 
lain dormant all these years. 

She was roused from her reverie by a knock on the 
street door. The rent collector walked in, 

“*Good afternoon,” he said. 

** §-s-sh !”? 

Bhe pointed in the direction of the bedroom. 

The man took out his book to enter up the amount, 
and she went to the mantelpiece for the money. 

It was gone ! 

“‘I saw your son entering the train for London hee 
now,” the rent collector was saying. ‘‘I’m glad he’s 
oe Looking for a job I reckon, ch ?” 

Ae yes.” 

The old woman gave a shriek, and fell fainting into 
the man’s arms. 


“IT am going to ask your father to-night for 
your hand in ba 

“ How dreadfully old-fashioned you are.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“Don’t ask him ; tell him.” 


Weer expixg 
Arai 1, 1919, 


ALL SORTS OF POULTRY. 

“ Joux,” said his wife, “ why do they nis)..)- 
much about poultry in these disgrac:.) ,,.° 
fights ?”’ 

“* Poultry ?” said he, laying down bjs new, 
“* Now, my dear, whatever do you mean?” ° 

“Yes,” she went on, “ it says here that at. 


Me. 


sper, 


the white man was inclined to show his chi. 
heart, but gave a very pretty duck to av, 
coloured opponent. hy did he want to avo::| | 
Just because he was a coloured man? An! :);., 
here it says the coloured man claimed a fow! in ths 
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CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE 


Takes place from the Crystal 
Palace on AUGUST 3lst, 1912, 


£115 iN PRIZES. 


We want every one of our readers interesicd 
in pigeons to enter “The ‘Pearson's Weel::' 
Championship Pigeon Race,” which takes place 
from the Crystal Palace at the end of Augus:. 
There are several good reasons why they shoul. 
do so. First of all, we are offering £115 in 
prizes. Secondly, there is absolutely no entry fcc. 
And thirdly, the organisation of the race and care 
of the birds is being placed in the capable hands 
of Mr. H. C. Howden, London Secretary of the 
National Homing Union. Mr. Howden, it \i!! 
be remembered, organised our monster pigeo:: 
race from the Crystal Palace last Scptemb«:. 
Over 20,000 birds competed, and the race wee a 
success from every point of view. 

In our race in August, the birds will comp: tc 
in six sections. A first prize of £5 and fi.c 
prizes of £1 each will be awarded in each of th: 
six separate sections, and, in addition, there ws?! 
be a pionship Prize of and a Cup, 
value £5, to the bird making the highest velccity. 

Any pigeon can be entered so long as it is runs. 
Fuller particulars will appear later. 


£250 OFFERED TO YOU 


IN SIMPLE FOOTBALL COMPETITION. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

Ox the entry form opposite you will find the names of 
the teams taking part in seventeen matches to be played 
on Saturday, April 13th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with 
the records and capabilities of the various teams, and 
decide in each case which team you think will win. Then 
draw a line in ink through the name of the team which 
you believe will lose. If, in ae opinion, any of the 
matches will result ina draw, thea leave names of both 
teams in, 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will iose must be crossed 
out. Where you forecast a draw don’t crosa vut either, 
2. Each entry form must bear the usual signuture in ink of the competitor. 
Names an@addrerses may not be typewritten cr 
Each competitor must give his or her real ad‘ress. Unless this condi- 
tion 1s oumplied with the competitor forfeits his or her right to a prize. 
4. When you bave filled up the entcy form, cut it ost and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Editor of PEAHON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta 
Mark your envelope “ FOOTBALL No. $3," in the 
eft-hand corner, and & penny ear 41] attempts must 


6. Only one coupon y, Sasent 4 
@ The sur of £20 wi be awarded to the competitor from whom we 
be the correct result of 


even! atie srum 
7. Shotld bo competitor give the correct resul: ofall the 


Aoaseta eens eet elie 
tty in or non- 
and proof of posting will not Le 


acce; 
®. The Edi:or does not assume eny responsibility for any D 
that may be made in the Axtures given in ies fle form, sierations 
entered into in 


10. No correspondence ¢ 
com petition, end telegrams will be gneres: eith 's 
i. The published decision is final, competitors may enter on this 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 29. 

In this contest competitors were asked to forecast tha 
results of football matches played on Saturday, Maroh 16th. 

Tho prize of £26 has been divided by the following eom- 
petitors who had each only four incorrect results : 

G. Riley, Crabtree Bridge, Burscough, Ormskirk; 
T. Biggs, 22 George Street, Walsall; W. Wilson, 45 
Isabolla Strect, Newcastle ; and W, Horridge, 19 Viking 
Street, Bolton. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDLD. 


—— 


Pearson's Football Contes! | 


No. 33. 


Matches to be played on Satarday, April 1cih. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losiug clu. Fur 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


Oldham Athletic v Tottenham Hotspur / 
Manchester City v Sheffield Wedacsdsy , 
Bradford City v Middlesbro’ j 
Everton v Blackburn Rov-rs 
West Bromwich A. v Sunde: land 
Preston North End ov Aston Vilia 
Leicester Fosse v Derby County 
Bristol City v_ Blackpool 
Gainsboro’ Trinity v Fulbam 
Notts Forest v Barnsley 

v Hull City 

wv Huddersfield Town 

on wv Brentford 

Stoke wv Millwall 
Coventry City w Queen's Park Rares 
Southampton wv Watford 
Luton wv Swindon 


The above matches take place on the ground , 

of the first-named. se a 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 

** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, ara 

Z enter only on this understanding, and I agree (0 

abide by the conditions printed in “’ Pearsc:is 
Weekly,” 


Signature PYTTTITITITTRT ITT eooneeeeee } 


—~—- 


eecvccaeererceere’® 


WHEN YOU HAVE FILLED UP YOUR FOOTBALL COUPON, TURN TO THE FIRST 
PAGE AND TRY FOR A PRIZE IN OUR NEW CONTEST “MIDDLES.” 
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“Tr’sa funny thing,” 
said Pincher, “how 
fond some men are of 


talkin’! I’ve just been 
down to Reading, an’ 
comin’ back in the 
train I had to put up 
with an old fool what 
ave mo his family 
ory just when I 
ted to do a bit of 
“Couldn't you have snubbed him ? ” I suggested. 
“There’s some men, guv’nor, that can’t take a hint 
short of bein’ chucked out of the window, an’ this old 
cove was one of ’em. Mind Nee I encouraged him 
for a bit, bearin’ in mind ¢ it was through a 
conversation in & railway carriage that I became a 
commercial traveller.” , 
“4 commercial traveller!” I gasped. How 


oa— 

“If you'll try an’ sit still an’ listen without inter- 
rptin’ more thap you can possibly help, 
cuv'nor, I'll tell you the story, an’ it’s got 
a moral, too, for it = shows you how 
careful you ought to 

“Tt was about a year ago Dow, on & 
miserable, wet ~~ that I was going down 
to a town in it, @ pretty, rous 
sorter place for ite size that a call 
Ashstona, havin’ heard that there were 
come houses worth lookin’ up, A Monday 
mornin’ it was, an’ just as the train was 
sbout to leave London Bridge a big, red- 
faced man hopped into the carriage, 
cauckin’ a couplo of bags in before he got 
io himself. had another bag, a sorter 
writin’.case in his hand, an’ I spotted at 
once wot he was. 

“We had the carriage to ourselves with 
about an hour’s run to a junction which 
was the next stop, an’ from the look he 
rave me I saw he was one of them talkative 
nen, but I'd got @ map of Ashstone an’ 
sume useful notes to study an’ I didn’t 
want to talk, 

“But I soon saw I wasn't goin’ to 
escape, for, after fidgetin’ about an’ lookin’ 
up at the two bags he’d put on the rack, 
the red-faced man looked across the 
carriage at me. 

“*Terribly bumpy line this!’ he says 
most affable. ‘I trust those bags are eafe.’ 

“T was Tid to tell him that as they 
couldn't fall on me, 1 didn’t care whether 
they were or not, but havin’ been brought 


up to be polite to ple wot are polite to ‘* A well-meanin’ porter caught *im round the waist and held on tight.” 


me, 1 said that he’d got any doubts 

about it, it would be better to put ’em on the seat as 
there was plenty of room. 

.\*Good idea,’ he says, ‘I'm obliged to you, 
gir. 

“ An’ with that he put the bags on the seat, came 
an’ sat opposite to me,an’ asked if I'd got match. 
Well, 1 knew then that I'd either got to go against 
ry principles an’ be rude or I'd got to talk, an as I'd 
pretty well got the hang of the map, an’ I saw the 
chap had got a full cigar-case, I caee Eli @ match an’ 
put the map in my pocket. 

“Ile gave me @ cigar, a brand, he said, that was 
greatly appreciated by his customers, but as I smoked 
it an’ he began to tell me wot a huge turnover he did, 
I reckoned that either he was a liar or his customers 
“re men of poor taste. 

‘Oils, paint, and varnish he travelled in, an’ in the 
orlinary way he didn’t have to carry any samples. 

This little bag,’ he says, pointin’ to the sorter 
‘iia -case, ‘used to complete my stock-in-trade, 
"it now my firm are goin’ in for ornamental tilin’, 
ou’ T have to carry this wretched big bag about with 
ny accor 

“It must be a rotten job!’ I mpathetic, 
int he didn’t like in a ma ee : 
, Not at all, not at all,’ he says. ‘Why, do you 
I nw that the last time I was in Ashstone, the town 
yt jtartin’ at to-day, 1 sold two hundred pounds’. 
nee of goode. A nice little list of accounts to collect 
+s journey, eh 2° 
‘al i said it waa, but I didn’t believe him all the same, 
‘alter he'd got tired of talkin’ about himself, he 
i = on the Government, an’ then on the weather, 
Cat b Scemed to have a grievance against Providence 
pee eo hadn’t been left to him to deal with. 

fis ee! the train stopped at the junction he got ap. 

ou’t let anyone collar my seat, will you?’ he 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS, 
ON THE ROAD. 


says. ‘We wait hcre two or three minutes an’ I’m 
one Bare a el 

“ With that ho out, rever askin’ 
sae tee, pped n’ me to go 

“T leant out the window watchin’ the people on the 
platform, and when I eaw the guard wave his flag an’ 
porters busy shuttin’ the doors, I reckoned that unless 
ne red-faced pal hurried up he’d lose the bloomin’ 
rain, 

“* An’ sure enough he did miss it, just as the train 
started off he came out of the Ede et at 
the other end of the pustioras, wipin’ his mouth. 
He started runnin’ for all he was worth, an’ he might 
have got into the guard’s-van if & well-meanin’ porter 
sos caught him round the waist an’ held 
ight. 

“ Well, guv’nor, there I was alone in the carriage 
with his luggage. Of course, I knew ho'd wire through 
for his bags to be taken out at Ashstone, an’ I was sure 
that there wasn’t enough in ‘em to make it worth 
while runnin’ tho risk of pinchin’ 'em; but another 
scheme came to my mind, an’ precious quick I pulled 


out the time table that I’d bought that mornin’ to study 
the trains on the Ashstone line. 

“The train I was in was due at Ashstone at eloven, 
an’ there wasn’t another until half-past one from the 
junction, which didn’t arrive at Ashstone until just 
after two, so I reckoned I should have a good three 
hours’ start. Very quick I opened the writin’-case, 
an there I found a long list of accounts for collection, 
some of ‘em runnin’ upio nearly fifty pounds, but most 
of ‘em smallish accounts, an’ they were the ones that 
interested me most. : 

“T found a packet of cards with the name of the firm 
on ‘em; at the bottom was printed, ‘ presented by 
Mr. G. Roberts.’ Well, guv’nor, havin’ a sense of 
humour, I took out my fountain-pen an’, ecratchin’ 
out the red-faced cove’s name, I wrote above it 
‘Mr. S. Harper,’ put the cards in my pocket along with 
the list of accounts, an order book, an’ a few papers 
that I thought might be useful. Then I shut a the 
writin’ case, and w'en we got to Ashstone I took the 
bage to the cloak-room, explaining that the chap wot 
owned them had got Icft behind at the junction. 

“Oh, yes!’ eays the clerk; ‘we've had a wire 
about ‘em; the gentleman is comin’ along by a 
later train.’ 

“Weil, that was comfortin’ to know, so after a 
drink at the pub oppusite the station whilst I planned 
out my round, which had got to be done in a hurry, 
I set off, an’ quite close to the station camo to an 
ironmonger’s shop an’ saw & ‘amy old man who couldn't 
understand how it was Mr. Roberts had leit the firm 
so suddenly. 

“* Least said. soonest mended,’ I said; ‘I’ve been 
taken on to wake things up an’ get money in—more 
especially the money ; I sce you owe us six pounds 
eight an’ sixpeacs ? . 

* Well, I suppose I wasn't tactful, for tho old 
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boy got the needle, wrote out a cheque for the 
amount after knockin’ off his discount, an’ told me 
never to call again. 

“TI went out feelin’ sick with myself, when all of « 
sudden I noticed the old bird, in his rage, badn’t 
crossed the cheque, an’ as it was drawn on a bank io 
the town, I docided to go there later an’ cash it. 

The next chap I called on was a decorator, a 
decent chap wot paid mo just over two pounds in cash 
an’ gave nic an order which I copicd down careful. Tho 
next man wanted me to quote for some things, but I 
said Prices were changin’ a lot for those particular 
goods an’ the firm would send him a quotation. He 

aid his account by cheque an’ was careful to cross 
it, but by half-past twelve I'd collected thirty pounds 
in cash apart from the wrathy cove’s open cheque foo 
six, an’ got quite a fair number of ordcrs which were 
no use to me. 

“Then I came to a big shop in the High Strect— 
they owed a balance of about a couplo of quid, an’ 
it was just on tho cards that I might get it in cash, to 
I walked in an’ gave an assistant my card. Ho cams 
back an’ said the boss was enge at the moment 
but that he’d seo me presontly, an’ just as he said it 
thought I chould faint, guv’nor, for who should walk 
into the shop but tho red-faced cove wot had lost 
his train. 

“* Before I could speak, he came up to me an’ thanked 
me for lookin’ after his luggage. 

H-have you got your things?’ I says, absolutcly 
floored, guv’nor ! 

“<Not yet,’ says he, ‘ but they telephoned that a 
gentleman had left ‘em at the cloak-room. I was just 
resigning myself to kickin’ my heels about 
for some hours when I met a man I knew 
drivin’ @ motor-car, an’ as be was comin’ 
here he gave mealift. I’ve come straight 
to this shop because the morning's the 
only time you can catch the chap; he 
won't sea travellers later on. Are you 
waitin’ to see him ?’ 

‘Lor’, guv’nor, ¥ dreaded that the 
assistant would recognise him an’ say 
somethin’ that would give the game away 
or the boss would come out an’ spot how 
things stood. ‘Tremblin’ all over, I ecarcely 
knew how to keep my vuice steady. 

“*T was goin’ to see bim just on 4 
pee matter,’ I says, very hasty; * but 

ell see me any time—don’t let me rob 
you, sir, after all your trouble to get bere !’ 

** You're very good. he tays. 

“*Not at all,’ I answers; and turnin’ 
to the assistant, I told him to tell his boss 
that I'd look round aftorlunch ; an’ without 
waitin’ another moment 1 quitted. Just 
had time to cash the cheque at the bank an’ 
catch the one o'clock train to town. 

“Phat night I sent the orders an’ the 
crossed cheques I'd taken to the red-faced 
- man, addressod to his firm's office, an’ I 
hope he wasn't jealous of me. as be might 
well have been.’ 

“But I should have thought the dis- 
covery would havo been made unmediately, 
and that you would have been traced ?” 
I said. 

“No,” replied Pincher slowly; “ you 
seo, the last man I called on was a busy 
sort of chap; he just noticed the firm's namo, but 
didn't read the traveller's, so when Réd Face went 
in he noticed nothin’ wrong. From wot I read ina 
local paper [ sent for, the discovery wasn't .aade until 
nearly three, when Red Face missed the thiags from 
his writin’-case an’ a customer told him wot a nice 
young chap had been round before bim.” 


(Another of Pmincher's Yarns Next Week.) 


Recrvatp (in box at theatre): “ Old fellow, 
why don’t you applaud a little, once in a while? 
This performance is first-class.” 

Perey (turning to his valot, standing behind 
him): “James, when you seo me waise my hand, 
so, you may clap your hands once or twice.” 


Carry your ‘Pearson’s"’ In your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among 
the loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you —in the street, 
in toe train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of “Pearson's 
Weekly” and wait till you are «potted by one of the many 
representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over the country. 

Having esen vou carrying a copy of the current issue of the 
paper, our representative will quicily band you a postcard, 
ready stamped and addressed, to the Editor of “P.W." in 
London. On this pdstcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the szace provided, and drop 
the post-ard in the nearest pi%ar box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have sefected will arrive 
at your address wits tie compliments of the Edttor. Already 
a large number of readers have received gifts in this manner, 
and a list of winners appears on page 1016. Soremenberto 


Carry your “ Pearson's" in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


—For the best retorts I will give five watches. dfark postcards “ Jericho.’’ (See page 1016.) 


LOLA MONTEZ. 


ac 
The Irish Co! 


FasmionabieE London was all agog with expec- 
taiion on the evening of Juno Srd, 1843, : 

The occasion was the appearance at Her Majesty's 
Theatre of a new operatic star of whom groat 
things were expected. . 

She calied herself Lola Montez, and some said 
that sho was a Castilian lady of good family. 
Others, however, asserted that she was an Irish 

irl from Limerick, who had mercly adopted 
Rec Spanish-sounding name in order to mask a 
past that was not by any means unsmirched. 

Tho great theatro was fast filling. Everybody 
who was anybody was there. 

Behind the scenes, as wa3 usual in thoso days, 
@ small knot of privileged men-about-town had 
congregated, joking with the ballet girls, laughing, 
ogling. 

“Bones among these was Lord Ranelagh, a 
notorious libertine. He was there to cravo, or 
rather to demand, an iatervicw with the new star. 

So when, for the third time, a messago was 
brought to him by Lola’s maid saying that she 
refused to see anyone until after the performance, 
he was furiously angry. 

Hissed Off the Stage. 

“Go,” he cried, “and tell your mistress that 
she shall have reason to rue this impertinence.” 

The maid curtsied and withdrew. A minuto 
later a burst of scornful laughter from Lola’s 
dressing-room showed that his lordship’s mossage 
had been delivered, and how it had been recoived. 


Lord Ranelagh ground his teeth and went round 
to the front of the house. é . 
s 


Less than half-an-hour later the much-discussed 
new star tripped upon the stage, and started to 
dance. 

Instead, however, of the ovation she expected 
and merited, there came a storm of hisses from 
boxes, stalls, and oy: His lordship’s hirelings 
had started to earn their pay. . 

Tho regular audience hardly knew what to make 
of it, ere was some applause, mingled with 
cries of “Shame! Shame!” Bat in the end 
the intcrrupters triumphed. 

Lola Montez was hissed off the boards. 

Disappointed and enraged, she quitted London 
and crossed to the Continent. But even here 
Lord Ranclagh’s malignity pursued her. He had 
unearthed the true history of her past, and he 
published it far and wide. 

Ho let it be known that so far from being a 
blue-blooded Spaniard, she was really, as had 
been hinted, an Irish girl of quite obscure parentage, 
her father having been a private soldier, while her 
mother was the daughter of a small tradesman. 

Friendless and Penniless. 

At eighteen, in order to avoid being forced into 
marriage with a man old enough to be her grand- 
father, sho had given herself to a penniless sub- 

, altern named James, who eventually married her 
and took her with him to India. 

They lived together there for a while, but there 
were quarrels and unfaithfulness on both sides. 
In the ond Lola secured a separation and returned 
to Europe. 

She had intended to ear her living on the stago, 
but che now found the stago barred to her, Not 
an engagement could she sccure anywhere. 

From city to city she wandered, meeting with 
many adventures. At length she found herself in 
Brussels, friendless and penniless, and was reduced 
to singing in the strects for a living. 

From this pitiable state she was rescued by 
a man who took her with him to Warsaw, and 
secured for her an engagement at the Opera there. 
Hero she was mado love to by the terrible Russian 
viccroy, Goneral Paskievich, a grim old warrior of 
sixty at whose frown a nation trembled. 

© invited her to his palace, offered her the gift 
of a splendid country estate, and would, bo said, 
load her with diamonds besides, Lola was half 


Now you men, you are very fond 


Thess Who Became Bavaria’s Uncrowned Queen. 


__OUR SERIES OF WONDERFUL WOMEN. 


inclined to accept, but in 
order to gain time for 
reflection ihe allowed her- 
self to make ane evasive 
but witty reply. is 
caused Paxkievich to throw 
back his head and laugh 
Bo loudly and heartily as 
to expose the artificial 
gold roof of his palato. 
Whereupon Lola, feeling 
that e could never 
endure his embraces, 
hurriedly quitted both 
the palace and Warsaw. 

We next hear of her at St. Petersburg, where 
she was presented to the Tsar Nicholas. In this 
connection a somewhat comical adventure befell 
her. She was supping with him alone one evening 
in his private apartment when one of the grand- 
dukes was announced. Nicholas hurriedly escorted 
Lola to a cupboard, and locked her in, leaving her 
there for several hours. . 

On releasing her, however, he was profuse in his 
epologies, and also presented hor with a thousand 
roubles (£140), saying laughingly: “I make it a 
rule whenever I imprison anyone unjustly to pay 
them for thcir loss of time and suffering.” 

To this Lola wittily yet pertly replied: ‘“ Ah, sire, 
I fear that that rule, if carried out, will soon make 
@ poor man of you.” 

Paris In Love With Lola. 

It was, however, at Paris, where she secured an 
engagement at the Grand Opera House, that she 
first achieved world-wide notoriety. Here, at one 
bound, she leapt into the position of a universal 
public favourite. 

Amongst other famous men who succumbed to 
her attractions was Liszt, the musician, who took 
her with him to Dresden. On her return to Paris 
she became friendly in turn with Alexandre Dumas, 
Balzac, and Alfred de Mussct, amongst others, 
but finally hor wayward fancy was fixed upon e 
handsome young Parisian journalist named 
Dujarier, who carried her off and installed her 
in a beautiful chateau in the environs of Paris. 

The result was a of challenges to fight duels 
from men who either had been, or who aspired to 
become, Lola’s lovers. One of these came from a 
brother journalist named De Beauvallon, a noted 
duellist, a crack pistol shot, and deadly with the 
rapier. When Dujarior received this, his face 
ze deathly pale, and he set about making his 
will. : 

Lola camo into the room while he was thus 
occupied, and inquired the cause of his evident 
distress, “It is an affair of honour,” replied 
her lover, 

“ With whom ?" cried Lola anxiously. 

“With De Beauvoir,” said Dujarier, mentioning 
the name of a notoriously bad shot and indifferent 
swordsman; “‘ we t with pistols.” 

“In that case,” laughed Lola, who was hereelf 
a first-rate ehot, “no harm is likely to come of it, 
for I do not believe that either of you could hit a 
haystack at ten paces.” 

Bat, as we know, it was not De Beauvoir, but 
De Beauvallon whom Dujarier was to fight. They 
met on a morning in . The ground was 
white with snow. The signal was given. 
Dujarier fired instantly. His ball flew wide of the 
mark, He let drop his pistol, and faced his 
adversary, who took long and careful aim, 

Shot Through the Brain. 

“ Fire, confound you, fire!" cried one of 
Dufjarier’s seconds, exasperated by his slowness, 
De Beauvallon pulled the trigger, and Dvujarier 
fell, shot through the brain. 

This terrible tragedy caused Lola to leave Paris 
for Munich, where she presently attracted th 
favourable attention of Louis I., of Bavaria. 
Ho took her off the stage, and built for her in 
Munich a fairy palace, scarcely second to his own 
residence in beauty and splendour. 

Thence onward until the revolution of 1848 
Lola Montez, the ex-ballet-dancer, ruled Bavaria as 
virtual Queen, making and unmaking ministries, 
dictating foreign policies, contracting alliances, 

When tho revolution broke out, of course there 
followed her downfall. She fied to Switzerland, 
and thence to England, where she succeedod in 
captivating and pe ie an officer of the Guards, 
by name George Trafford Heald, a rich young man 
with an income of six or seven thousand pounds 
@ year. 

ut her first union with Captain James had never 
been properly annulled according to English law, 
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and Heald’s friends caused her to be arres 
bigamy. Admitted to bail in £2,000, La" 
to the Continent, accompanied by her “ husband." 
young Heald, of whom, howover, slic promrtly 
tired, a separation following by mutual consent 

Lola next sailed for New York, whero her fame 
had preceded her, and theatrical managers vie 
with one another in tempting her with offers of 
engagements. She took a house in Fifth Aven 

such crowds came there to see her that 
organised o regular series of receptions for yi; 
at és. a head. 
Yankees Flocked to See Hor. 

The novelty of the idea, no less than the busince 
acumen displayed in this remarkable departur. 
tickled the ‘cute, money-loving Yankc:s, who 
flocked to her salons in their thousands, grea'|y 
to Lola's pecuniary advantage. But moncy with 
her melted like snow in fire, and, although she carne( 
huge sums by her playing, she was always pocr, 

While in California, by the way, she mani. 

et a third time. Patrick Hull, editor of the si. 
sabes. Wure, was the greatly daring—or great|, 
lovesick—man. He was a famous hunter, ari 
won Lola’s | eye by saving her from the chite!>: 
of a wounded grizzly bear. 

But a mightier hunter then Hull even present}; 
appeared upon the scene in the person of @ German 
named Adler, and once mere she transferred |e 
affections to one whom she doubtless deome 
more worthy of them. She would havo tired of 
Adler, too, in all eco » had he not acci- 
dentally shot himself while following tho chase, 

A Strange and Sad Death. 

An Australian tour followed, and Lola flastied 
like a comet through Sydney, Melbourne, and othor 
cities, finally retracing her footsteps to New Yo-%, 
where her career was at length to end in a manncr 
so strange as almost to su belief. 

She ‘got religion,” as the saying is, and de‘cr- 
mined thenceforth to devote the remainder of be: 
life to rescuing and caring for the lost and abandon~ 
of her own sex. Night after night, in the bitter 
cold of winter, she was to be secn in tho strect«, 
pleading and praying with her fallen sisters, 

Had the Salvation Army been in existcnco at 
the time, she would deubtless have become a 
“slum sister. As it was, sho did similar work. 

The effort, however, proved beyond her strensth. 
Delicately nurtured, she succumbed to an illncs: 


ur, 
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brought on through e re by night in the wind. 
swept, icy streets of New York, in her forty-third 
year, 


(Next week: “‘Jeanne de Valois.”’) 


WHAT DED THE PARROT SAY 


£10 OFFERED IN PRIZES. 
In spite of the Coal Strike and other worries, 5: °.s 
been trying to get an Easter trip to the sea-side. 
Unfortunately, there was such a rush for the only tra! 
for Mudbank-on-Sea, that pe old Snooks was quite 
upset, and we invite you to tell us in a last lino to the 
verse below what you think the Parrot, who was an ey’ 
witness, said on the subject. - 
This last line that you add need not rhyme ner #5" 
with any of the other lines of tho verse, but it may ™° 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, ar 
should have some bearing on the rest of tho verse. | 
The verse which we wish you to complete 1s +8 
follows: 
Arrayed in nev flannels Old Snooks, 
Tried to catch a train for the sea-sile ; 
As he fought in the crowd for a sect, 
The Parrot unfeelingly cried: 


An example last line, which must not be use’. «'s't 
as follows: ‘‘ This ts where ‘training! tells. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. iia 
1, Write the Parrot’s comment on a ponents, and @tdres 
Bditor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, mn, WAC. 1 Ys 
may inelose your a 


BWames and addresses writ'en or prinicd tt 
8. Each competitor must give real name and add re Ve eye 
is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or be: 


prise. vere ee 


4. Mark your Pomtcerd « Bacter” on the top left-hand ore" 
must arrive not later than Thursday, Apri) }1th. ge cbyery 
6. To the scnder of the 


oT ¢ published ‘decision fs final, and ¢ mpetitors ns)! ‘ 
understanding only. pe eae, 
(Result of ‘‘Errand”’ Parrot Contes* wi: : 

Page 3 of Cover.) 


oT 


me @ definition of one? 


Wert ENDING 
Avnat_1, 1912. 
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WHY GIRLS. LEAVE HOME. 


By KITTY CARELESS. 


Ir is rather 8 burning question with fathers and 
mothers of to-day that their daughters are not 
content to remain at home as in the “ old days,” 
put aro for ever hankering and harping on the world 
themc—they want to go out into the world, to be 
independent and see life. 

Well, I don’t wonder. Fathers and mothers aro 

old-fashioned in their ideas. It is a well-known 
fact that people remember distinctly things that 
happened when they were eighteen years old, but 
have no recollection of things that occurred twenty 
years later. 
* Fathers and mothers remember how they lived 
at home. Father has a@ distinct recollection of 
rceing his sisters depart to the seminary dressed in 
sedate dolmans and attended by an elderly servant. 
Ho remombers that they sat with their mother 
at home, reading the “ Woman in White,” with a 
dash of Mrs. Hemans, and the ‘* Wide, Wide 
World,” to vary the monotony, or working crewel- 
work antimacassars or splash backs. 


Under the Watchful Eye of Fathor. 


fio also remembers young men being brought 
to the house by his father. Young, sedate, and 
serious-minded youths with mutton-chop whiskers 
and elastic-sided boots. More vaguely ho recollects 
his sisters meeting the said serious-minded youths 
at “Cinderellas” and early dances under the 
watchful cye of father and mother. 

If it was good enough for his sisters, why isn’t 
it good enough for his daughters ? 

Mother has remembrances, too, of her early days. 
She remembers her mother making tea, with 
measured spoonfuls out of @ “caddy,” for six 
people. She remembers how she was taken to the 
kitchen and initiated into the mysteries of possetts. 
Her mother was a famous cook in the days when 
ladies prided themselves that thoy cooked their 
own dinners. Her mother mado gooseberry tarts, 
and was so stingy with the sugar (sugar wae dear 
in these days) that few of them could eat them 
without making a wry face. 

And she went to church twice every Sunday 
aud helped to entertain the curate twice a month. 
She had gaieties, too—bazaars and working-bees, 
and sewing-classes and singing evenings. She was 
happy enough, and she cannot understand why her 
daughters should not be the same. 

But she forgets, and so does father, that thirty 
years makes a lot of difference. Father's daughters 
have been brought up in a different school. They 
have friends among girls who manage offices, 
conduct businesses, go upon the stage (not half such 
2 bad profession as narrow-minded people suppose), 
work farms for poultry or flowers, travel and see 
tho world. 

No wonder the stay-at-home girl is restive and 
discontented, In mother’s days girls did nothing. 
It was not “‘ genteel” to work outside the home. 
You would have been termed unmaidenly or a 
hoyden had you suggested being a clerk in an office 
that only employed men, Nowadays, nobody 
thinks anything about it. 

Give the Girls their Heads. 

Girls nowadays prefer to work a typewritor 
rather than the spinet. Why shouldn't they ? 
Those that are harmed by the rough contact of tho 
World without are those whose parents havo 
brought them up wrongly. Brought them up as 
*nobs, or nuns, or things too delicate to be blown 
upon by @ rough breath, 

_ What nonsense ! 


tn 


Bring girls up sensibly, educate them according | 


= the position you are in yourself, father, and then 
“them go. They will be safe enough. A sensible 
: itl should be allowed to go in and out of her father’s 
‘ouz8 as she wishes, without question. It is the 
c verlasting surveillance of fathers and mothers that 
ee their daughters away from the home so 
cane te twenty, June is nice looking. Jane 
ows it, If she doosn’t, some young man who 
‘erves her with butter, or who meets her at ber 
“ncle's eard-party (according to her walk in life), 
vill soon tell her, 
hae feels herself something in the world. The 
“ae man asks if sho will mect him on Sunday 
pil walk out,” or may he call and bring her 
" x ‘era packet of nasturtium seeds ? 

‘oy if father and mother are broad-miaded 
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people they will receive the young men in the spirit 
of their doughtera friend. ties ‘ 

e is a man they approve of, so much the 
better. If ho is a man they do not caro about, tho 
best thing they can do is to hido their feelings in 
case, from sheer perverseness, Jane will fall in love 
with him. Let him come to the house es often 
as Jane likes to ask him. Encou him. No 
harm can come to your daughter in your own 
house. Father and you will soon see which way 
the wind is going to blow. 

Jone is quite happy at home. She is allowed 
to have her friends, she feels the house is hers 
to ask who ehe likes. If sho has asked several 
young eg to spend the evening with her, she will 
turn ro and mend the table-cloth, wash the 
dinner things, or dust the drawing-room with 
will. She is doing something for herself, She is 
being independent. 


Poor Young Man! 

But how many fathers and mothers treat their 
daughters like this? Let them introduce a wretched 
ag man into the house: “ This is my friend, 

r. Jones, mother!’’—and see what happens. 

Mother gives him a cold smile of disfavour and 
converses in frigid sentences calculated to freeze 
the conversational powers of a Samuel Pepys. 
Father puts down his paper and frowns heavily 
at the intruder. He either replases into stony 
silence after this, or proceeds to cross-examine 
the r youth until he has reduced him to a 
mumbling mass of imbecility. Poor young man, 
he liked Jane, she is a bright, attractive girl! Ho 
wanted to go to her houso and mect her again, 
but the father and mether ordcal is so severe that 
perhaps he never dares risk it. 

She has no serious thoughts ot all about Mr. 
Jones; but one of two things usually happens. 

After the treatment of her “ friend ” at home, she 
either falls in love and marries him, to get away 
from the never-ending surveillance of her home, 
or she learns typewriting and goes out into the 
world, to join one or two other girls similarly 
situated as herself, who take a little flat of their 
own and see who they like. 


FANCY HIM CONFESSING! 

Hx clapped his hand upon his breast. 

“ What is it, John ?” his wife cried. “Speak!” 

And John in faltering voice confessed : 

That the letter she had given him with instructions 
to post at once, as it was of the utmost importance, 
and he had promised so faithfully he would drop 
in the letter-box on his way to town, had been 
forgotten until this moment, and he was very sorry 
to say he had been carrying it in his inside pocket 
for a week, 


Jnmy: “Billy Smiff ain’t half got a lofty air 
about ’im now.”* 

Tommy! “Of course he has, he’s jest been 
apprenticed to a steeplojack.” 


AtrenpantT: ‘What would your illustrious 
eminence be pleased to eat for dinner to-day ?” 

African Chieftain: ‘I think a hump would be 
very nice.” 

Attendant: “ Pardon me, sire, but do you mean 
from a dromedary or a bicyclo-rider 2? ** 


“Ig this top-floor warm in winter ?” asked the 
prospective tenant. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the Jandlord, with a reassur- 
ing manner. “On the coldest day last winter 
this floor was as warm as could be.” 

He didn’t explain, however, that this was because 
the roof caught fire. 


WHAT A NERVE. 

Orv Bramsie: “So you wish to marry my 
daughter, eh? I suppose you'd like to have mc 
take you into business also and furnish a home for 

‘ou ?”? 
/ Young Courtlcigh: ‘Well, I'm not particular 
as to the busincss and the home.” 

Old Bramble: “Oh, then, you have other plans 
in view ?” 

Young Courtleigh: ‘‘ Yes, Mabel and I thought 
it would be best to let you keep on managing the 
business, and we would travel abroad withrthe share 
of the proceeds that I would got if you took me in 
as a partner. Of course, under those circumstances 
it wouldn’t be necessary to have a home.” 

When the old man recovered from the shock the 
nuptials had taken place, and the bappy couple had 
departed. 


75, 7, ; 
—One clever definition is ‘The old man's strength and the young 
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WHAT ARE YOUR HANDS WORTH? 


Se a ee 


Kubelik Values His Ten Fingers at £47,000. 


_ At what figure do you value your hands? It 
is stated that Kubelik has his ten fingers insured 
for no less than £47,000, a tenth of which the 
insurance company were asked to pay for slight 
injury to one finger. You have probably never 
seriously thought out the value of your hands to 
you; but the wise worker is the one whose in- 
surance is vested in an ever-ready box of Zam-buk, 
the finest skin-healer of modern times, and a sure 
safeguard against blood-poison and festering 
disease. 

The lacerated cut or the nasty ulcer which 
once you would havo had to see your doctor 
about, can now, thanks to the invention of 
Zam-buk, be treated safely and successfully in 
your own home. It was the diecovery of the 
famous rsnmry dp process, and its introduction 
into the home by means of the valuable Zam-buk, 
that opened up fresh gigantic possibilities in self- 
treatment. 

Ointments are the most ancient of all forms of 
healing, but their use was always unsatisfactory, 
becanse they did not carry their work far enough, 
“ never got to the root of the trouble in the 
skin. 

THE GLOSSING OVER PROCESS. 


Not only were old-fashioned ointments hindered 
in their work by the rancid animal fats and 
mineral poisons they contained, but they had, as 
common ointments to-day still have, the effect of 
choking up the pores in the skin. At best, they 
simply gloss over instead of curing disease. 
No attempt is made to draw out of the tissues the 
germ-life and poison which are the real cause of 
itching and inflammation. 

It was in trying to get over these stumbling- 
blocks that the wonderful discovery of Zam-buk 
occurred. Careful research was being conducted 
into the medicinal properties of certain famous 
herbs, and it was found that one of them exerted 
an extraordin: effect on the hordes of tiny 
microbes that infest a wound. 

A certain combination of healing extracts was 
eventually found, which not only destroys the 
harmful germ life, but effectually draws out all 
bad matter and corruption, and, having thus 

uvified the tissues, ensures a clean and rapid 
Pralings: 
JUST WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTED. 


Thus, at length, the greatest antiseptic healer 
the world has ever seen was given to the public 
under the name Zam-buk, and was instantly 
acclaimed for simplifying the treatment and 
hastening the cure of even obstinate attacks of 
eczema, ulcers, piles, ringworm, and festering. 
as well as the perfect healing of cuts, burns, and 
all superficial wounds. 

Totally different in character from common 
ointment, Zam-buk is aleo immeasurably superior 
to them in having a three-fold action on the skin. 
First it allays pain and irritation; it is the 

‘andest skin-soother known, Secondly, Zam-buk. 
is powerfully antiseptic; it is the sworn enemy of 
harmful germe. All danger of a cut or sore 
taking “ bad ways” is, by the use of Zam-buk, 
speedily removed. 

Lastly, when the bad place has been thus 
purified and “ cleansed” by Zam. buk, further 
dressiags with this wonderful balm will heal with 
a new layer of perfectly healthy ekin. All cor- 
ruption and disease having been turned out by 
the roots, a skin that is as pure as a babe’s takes 
its place, and the health is permanently restored. 

am-buk is sold by Chemists in one shilling 
and three halfpenny, two shillings and ninepence, 
or four shillings and eixpenny sealed boxes, is 
ready for immediate use, and the treatment with 
it is so simple and yet so effective that to have 
a box of Zam-buk and a roll of lint always handy 
converts your home into an efficient and cver- 
ready hospital. ; 

Because the proprietors are convinced that one 
trial of Zam-buk will prove its vast supericrity 
over ointments and salves and cause it to be 
always kept handy, they will eend anyone a trial 
sample tree of cost. Simply cut out this 
paragraph from PErARSON'S Weesg iy, April 
eleventh, and send it to the Zam-buk Oo., Greek 
Street, Leeds, with a penny etemp to cover return 
postage on the sample. 


man’s weakness!” ow 
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Without sa ‘a word Jack got up, scized t} 
less Campor's Companion,” ad tossed it cee 
Of course, there wasn’t much talk after that. 11, 


One of the “Com- 
A shutter few 


e took the ce Meng tearm pote ee we were fr ed 
Of course, we hel r Harry to collect his t! pretty sore about loss of that supper ; so as nu!,,,1° 

( OMPanion bugsien and payer ee horribly excited lest was in a mood for conversation, Gaunt Gs état 2 
wonderful masterpiece should have been irreparably all lay down to try to as off. ie 


dsmaged, he began examining the various buttons 
that made the mechanism work to see that everything 
was in order. 

However, he did this work only too well; for, unex- 

reasing the button controlling the trellis- 
work eo hard, out flew the bedstead arrangement, s 
good six fect in length, across the platform. 

‘As luck would have it, at that moment an elderly 
gentleman put his bag down on the platform while he 
lighted his pipe. As the trellis-work opened out, some 
hook or other at the end of it got mixed up with the 
handle of the bag, and, of course, as Harry wound u 
the bedstead into its place, it slowly hauled the a 
bag back with it. 


It would be fairly early in the morning when, )).n¢n 
ing to awake, I was astonished to seo an us! {,, 
agen yi a 
“Why, bere they are, sir?” the owner of to f;. 
shouted. ‘“‘ Three of them ; all sleeping soun.|.” ms 
At once we all jumped a and, popping out of tha 
tent in our pyjamas, found ourselves surroin:led jy 
half-a-dozen ekeepers, all armed with ¢1::.:. anil 
commanded by a fiery old fellow, who looked |:'... 
retired colonel. me 
“Oh, you, you, you-—” he stammere} ‘3 },); 
rage, only it sounded very much worse, “If. :)..- 
you camn 
ground, ch 


By ANDREW 
PATERSON. 


Goro camping at Easter? Then take my advice, 
and don’t take an inventor with you. 

An inventor? Yes, an inventor. We did it once, 
but we won't do it a 

Our inventor was a ay ar Se Harry was a 
good sort—a right jolly fellow, in fact, one of the best, 


a 


if he hadn’t been an inventor. eg lighted his ripe the old fellow pocyed to daro you } 

He was always on tho look out fer new ideas for | pick up his property, and you can imagine that he did pheasants ;” 
inventions. Not elaborate things, you know, but | look surprised when he found it had vanished. Turning “My ood 
something simple; and he would make your mouth | round he discovered it travelling towards Harry at the man,” said Jack 
water as he told you how the inventor of “ Pigs in | end-of the trellis-work, and, my word! didn’t he yell soothingly, “it's 
Clover,” or something equally easy and absurd, made | with rage. all a misial:o. Ws 
millions out of it. “Stop thief 1” he howled, running up and clutching only cana here 

And the rosuit was that whenever he visited your | at the bag. “How dare you try to steal my last nish. Wo 

property?” And then be started bawling fos the 


house, instead of behaving like a Christian, he kept his got Permission 


eyes running all | station-master to give us in charge. rom the farines, 
a % over the place | In vain we explained that the trellis-work was part and we havent 
(a from the tea-pot | of the ‘Camper's Companion.” He flatly to touched one of 
on the table to | believe us, and told us that we were station-sneaks, your pheasants.” 
the hingeson the | and that this was only a now dodge of relieving honest “What, haven't 
door, looking for | folk, like himself, of their luggage. touched one of ny 
on ides which |" BY good luck ovr tenin conte 19 66 Os mete We found owrselven ourrownided by Phessanie ! Why, 
would suggest “Come on, Harry,” Jack @ c pulling oup ‘ confound you, 
some simple | inventive friend eam gamekeepers, all armed with guns, you've gous and 
device thatwould “No, you don't,” cried the old fellow, catching at | tra a couple before eyes.” 
uta million into | the ‘ Camper's Companion.” : looked the direction he pointed, and cur 
i oN re and Accidentally he touched a spring. We heard 4 | hearts simply collapsed within us. There lay tho 
incidentally, he | whirr of mechanism. The box began to panes start wretched “Companion ” where Jack had tossed it tho 
would say, a fat | and as the old boy naturally missed his hold, he failed | previous night. By some evil chance a pair of silly 
percentage into | to stead , and fell with a crash; and by the | pheasants had gone pecking all over it while w« sIrpt, 


time he had picked himself up we had found sanctuary 
in the train. 

At first Harry, who had been unnerved b; these 
incidents on the platform, was content to let the 
“ Camper's Companion ” rest peacefully on the rack, 
bat by and by he took it down, held it on his knees, 
and began fingering the various buttons, much to the 
interest of a young aoe sitting opposite. 

Suddenly the train dashed into a tunnel, and we 
were plunged into darkness. And then to our horror 
we were startled to 
hear a thud fol- 


yours, 
Well, one 
A railway porter, with a truck load Might, as Jack 
of luggage, cleared Harry and the and I were dis- 
lanvper’s Companion out of the way. — how woe 
should spend 
our Easter holidays, who should pop in buat 
Harry ; and hearing that we had a notion of camping, 
ho enthusiastically asked to be allowed to go with us. 
In all innocence we consented, and when the day 
before Good Friday came round, it found Jack and me 
at Waterloo Station waiting for H and the train 


with the result that they had started the mechanism, 
and a shutter falling over had gripped them as tightly 
as though they had been caught in a rat trap. 

Not a word of explanation would the peppery old 


villain take. 

A bedstead’! Ousz suggestion almost scnt his of 
his head with rage. 

“ Doyou mean meto acce ta cock-and-buil story liks 
that?” he roared. “A Pedstoad | Then what te 
dickens do he: mean by leaving i. outside your tent al 
night, hey # No, you rascals, you’ve been caugit red- 
handed and must either pay up and clear cui, or be 


that was to take us to a certain quiet little spot where lowed by afrghtful | summoned.’ 
we were assured of good fun and amusement. shrick. Out into ‘As we had no desire to figure in the police-court 
At last we detected Harry bustling through the the sunlight the | news—well, we just paid up and gave our werd of 


crowd. 


train dashed agai 
: Hullo, boys!” he cried cheerily. ‘How goes od. 2 naw 


a then we saw 
the most amazing 
scene ever  wit- 
nessed in a railway 
carriage. 

When we went 
into the tunnel the 


honour to olear out immediately after breakfast. 
Like supper on the previous evening it was 2 very 
silent meal, and like supper it was also preiwcod by 
Jack with an act of revenge on the “ Camper's Cou- 
panion”; for 
while Harry waa 
suporintepiiag 
the cochiny, be 


“What's that you’ve got, Harry?" I asked in 
reply, pointing to a box-like arrangement he carried 
in id nant 

“ This,” he whispered, as though telling us a at 
secret, “‘ this is my latest davention, My cixalescioce, 


In fact, I'm having it protected in every country in oung couple began thily  cerried 

Europe and in Amcrica as well, The ‘Camper’s Com- ae yn oe ere Af te the 

aap I ~ it, and it was our camping expedition | parry rolled head over heels over What young couples river at the foot 

at suggested it to me. the feast. do—when ’ of the fill and 
At present it is in its box-shape, when it serves as thanks to the lurch- pitched it in. 

@ travelling bag. By touching a spring you can cause ing of the train, pressed a button harder than he Brealhfast 

trellis-work to come out to serve as a bedstead, and | intended. The result was that that unhappy finished, [ moved 


trellis-work was released apis, and as Harry ha 


ned to have turned out the two sharp pegs at t! 
end of it for fixing into the ground these incircled 
the heads of the youne couple as they pressed 
their lips together, while the force with which 
the bedstead came out pinned them tightly against the 


thus save you from lying ond i 
rial Ay lying on damp ground and getting 
“ By closing it up in a different fashion you can 
convert it into a cupboard for holding camp dishes ; 
while Li Pred down pegs at the bottom, which can 
be fixed into the turf, and by opening out supports at 


that we shoul) ct 
ready to strike 
» tent before tho 
“Colon l cane 
after us with Lis 
shot cun. 


ee you cap make it serve as a comfortable camp- a of the pane “Hear, hear!” 
1 S007 y word, but that young fellow was wild, i ck, who 
" — opening out the supports to which he alluded, | we not been in that carriage, I believe he we cig ae Our t hopeloaalypui oa pe org 
a de chp poor old Harry out of that train, iia iii te nae a iit 
s orm au sat at hey fixed estat Geto got oi te as. se be oe my togs, I can’t go to the city in‘ | 
ia proudly on and then late in the evening settled down for supper. a ‘And the same with me,” said I. “I! I 
"Untortunate! What with the fresh air and the hard work putting | left my togs beside my blanket. Whicvs }" 3 
for Harr. re aL things in order, wo were as hungry as could i. and vanished ? ” 
in ana Jack, in particular, fairly gloated over the cold ham} “Ah, looking for your togs,” chimed | ey 
wreek atte and tongue and sweets and preserves that we had brightly. ‘They are in my ‘Camper's Co!) 
luggave ha spread out eo temptingly. “What!” we frantically shrieked. 
weenie Rind Jack and I squatted down to the feast Turkish “Yes, im the ‘Camper's Comp2nion.’ ea 
@ train leavin fashion, but Harry, with a superior air, fitted up| I started to get the things out fut \ “ 
a distant aia - ae, cg uaa as a chair, and then we I eer your ckabes lying about, so for sefc‘y ! 
. them into the ‘ Companion.’ ” , 
ser ati eo But we fell to in & manner we didn’t expect With a howl of ay we flew down to 1-« ris 
heavlly On Out Unthinkingly Harry gave his ‘‘ Camper's - | bank, and after floundering about the water +" sie 
ied and psnion “ a tap with his foot. The powerful springs | an-hour, succeeded in fishing up the wretebed i 0 
cleared both him started to work. Harry’s seat collapsed beneath him, But it was no good. Our toge were lege 
aad kis. * Cam. heer to our dismay, he rolled head over hecls across the | ruined ; and as Jack and I found our way bat tat ; 
per’aCompanion” “ Stop thief!" yelled the elderl mre oh oan ee me puddings, and pre- | in an overcoat over our balf-dried nt wd 
out of the way. genileman, is sible to eat cen el natant, Shak th aa Ambon | eines wx bole heaeely eet Nas 


we go camping with an inventor 23°" 


For the best definitions I wilifigive five briar pipes. Mark postcards "Stick.”” (See page 1016.) 
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SCIATICA and RHEUMATISM. 


Mrs. M. A. Burton, of 4 Whitehead Gill, 
Scarborough, says :— I have been badly troubled 
with sciatic pains in my left thigh, and rheumatic 
twinges in the shoulders. I bad beadaches, too, 
and attacks of dizziness, while some days my 
back was so bad that I couldn't do a thing. 

“But I am grateful to say that Doan’s Back- 
ache Kidney Pills have done me the world of 

good. Since using them I have been entirely free 
rom sciatica and rheumatism, and every symptom 
of weak kidneys. It is a long time Slane felt ec 
well as I do now. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) “‘M. A. Burton.” 

TWELVE MONTHS LATER: “I have had 
no sign of my old trouble returning since Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Piils cured me.” 

Sciatica is inflammation of the sciatic nerve, 
and is generally caused by uric acid left in the 
blood by weak kidneys. Doan's Backache Kidney 
Pills help the kidneys to filter this mischievout 
poison out of the blood, and dispose of it through 
the urinary system. They are, therefore, the best 
medicine known for sciatica, rheumatism, gravel 
ard all urinary and kidney troubles. 

2/9 a box, 6 boxes 13/9; of all dealers, or from 
Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W. Don't ask for backache o1 
kidney pills, ask for Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Piils, the same as Mrs. Burton had. 

Send 1d. stamp for FREE SAMPLE BOX. 
SOO 


BDO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persone wili be provided with 
coristant home work on Auto-Enitters 


Arriving at the pit bottom the fireman proceeds 

to examine the section of the mine placed under his 
care, 
For this work he is armed with a “‘ Davy ” lamp, 
and as he walks along the ges or creeps past 
the coal face, he pokes his lamp into every corner 
where the foul gases are likely to collect. 

Should his safety lamp burn brighter, he knows at 
once that the atmosphere is fiery, but should his 
light burn low, it tells him instantly that he is in the 
presence of the equally dangerous but more dreadcd 
choke-damp. To hesitate is fatal, so he hurries 
back to the pit-bottom, and reports the presence 
of the foul gas to the manager, who takes immediate 
— to have it expelled. 

‘ot only does the fireman look for gas or fire, 
he must also see that the workings are safe, and the 
roof properly propped up, otherwise it might 
collapse and bury the coal-getters when they 
started to work. 

The fireman also keeps a record of the tempera- 
ture, and in dangcrous mines it is he only who is 
ellowed to fire the explosives uscd in blasting out 
the coal. 

But his principal duty is to look for gas and fire- 
damp, and, considering how the air in the pits gets 
foul when work is stopped, and the manner in which 

A3 he is lowered down he discharges his first | the “roof” is continually settling down, it will be 
dty by closely examining the sides of the shaft to | conceded that the colliery firemen have far from a 
discover whether anything is likely to fall away, or | pleasant task before them when they descend the 
jt out and retard the progress of the “ cage " or lift. | pits for the first time after the great strike is over. 


% 


Tocie Safety is Looked After by a Special Kind 
of Fireman. 


Wien we speak of firemen we usually picture 
i aginatian Ake brave members of our fire 
Ivizades, but there is another olass of men also 
known as “ firemen,” who, if they are not called 
upon to fight the flames in burning buildings, 
hase hourly to meot danger of a less open but more 
treacherous nature. 

the latter are the men employed at our coal 
isines to look for gas or “ fire’ in the workings, 
and for this reason they receive the distinctive 
heme among miners of “ firemen.” 

‘Their duties are of a very responsible nature, for 
obviously a mistake or slackness on their part 
might lead to the sudden loss of hundreds of lives. 

‘Yo show the responsibility of their work it has 
oly to be mentioned that the colliery fireman 
is the fiest to go down tho pit each morning, and no 
one i3 allowed to descend until he has reported that 
everything is in order. 


seaweeds have not previously been made, for after 
all it is reasonable to expect sea plants to be as 
valuable as those which grow on the earth. 

If fish can be used for the benefit of mankind 
why marine vegetables? . 

Queer Things That Can Now be 3 e uses of eeayen are daily becoming more 
Made from the Ocean Refuse. i eee nees Sata a 5 
In Norway it is utilised on an extensive scale 

Tur ocean is proving itself to be a vast store con- | by the fishermen as a source of iodine. Their 
triaing the raw materials for all sorts of food and | method for extracting the drug is at present very 
various ganufactories. wasteful. 

Valuable medicines have for some time been made The seaweed is placed in large troughs of stone, 
from seaweed, and now some enterprising people | and left there to = in the sun. The stuff is then 
hive found that by boiling particular varieties of } set fire to, and reduced to a black, sticky mass. 
rine plants they can produce a substance which, | It is then formed into cakes of convenient size 
«'on pressed, and polished, is quite transparent, | and sent to the factories for the purpose of extracting 
a: la perfect substitute for glass. the iodine. | 

‘This substance is called ‘“* Algin,” and it contains The manufacture of products from seaweed will 

8 ‘itherto unknown, and what is expected to be a | undoubtedly be a great industry of the future. 
vv valuable acid. So far, it has been used as a Recent experiments have proved tkat 100 tons 
“suing” for fabrics, and as a stiffening agent, | of sun-dried seaweed will yield no fewer than twenty 
ii the Tatter respect it is regarded as far superior to | tons of salis of -various kinds, such as sodium, 
Blanch. magnesium, and salts of potash. 

~ Alzin acid ” has also becn employed for thicken- Salts of potash, of course, are largely used for 
ist puddings and soup3, and as a substitute for | manuring purposes, and experts declare that very 
“sweet”? gum, in the manufacture of jellies and | soon farmers will be able to obtain all they want of 
jxjzbes, It scems curious that experiments on | this indispensable material from scaweed, 


Co. ( 
lo~s ter. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS and when 
writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘ P.W."* 


f THE FINEST TRIBUTE 


EVER PAID TO 


PITMAN’S 
SCHOOL 


1S THAT NCW BEING RENDERED BY 
LEADING EMPLOYERS IN THE CITY. 


which, by the way, ended in a victory for the minc- 
owners—had been begun prior to the previous 
Easter holidays, but then the colliers had plenty of 
atoney in their pockets, which they spent right 
royally. 


os ‘ ri At the last London Chamb f Com- 
Very different was it on the August Bank Holiday, | || ssacem Beainaer | emefratiane Pi erat : 


Holidays Spoilt by Industrial Wars. for then there was not only no money available for School gained the only Gold Medal 


Ow1sa to the coal strike, the prospects of many pleasure, but the vast majority of the collicrs, é ; 4 ; 
ae Aa > bri *.| together with their wives and children, were face awarded in the United Kingdom for 
Se lagi mur none particulacly bright this fo fase with starvation. fi , ee Business Ems po emer sf 

iti ’ things were not Probably, however, there has been more suffering Special Prize, the first Cas tize, 
even a ean, reas Te cetial duo to strikes prolonged over Christmas than has and 35 times as many Full Pro- 
evinties of England, during the Euster holidays in been the case in connection with all the other | ficiency Diplomas as were awarded to 
| any other business school or college. 


1872, when the great combined strike and lock-out | holidays of the year put together. . 
| af To cite but one instance. During the great strike Leading employers in the City are now 
giving effective endorsement to these 


of farm lab i ress. : 1 
For week gimcomalys Over entire countics, no| of the South Metropolitan ad sg which 
mak had been done upon the land. Even the began co ead a <n awards by placing at the disposal of 
lird-scarers declined to perform their duties, and| the following February, actual figures, compiled Te cnc esate Ganeementt wanmiboat if 
the fields were blackened by swarms of rooks and | *fterwards, showed that over two hundred families a . ne y faa oy 
other grain-eating birds. e result was that the; 84t down to a Christmas dinner of dry bread and positions. “These inchide openings for 
furners refused to hire Isbourers, and the great| water, while some three hundred others had nothing boys in the leading banks, insurance, 
Faster “mop ” or “ statty ” fairs, a8 they were ut bread and margarine washed down with shipp‘ng, ani other offices ; posts for 
talled, were not held; thereby spelling ruin and weak tea. girls, as secretaries, foreign corres- 
dis:ster to hundreds of showmen. pondcnts, etc.; and high-grade appoint- 
ments for seniors. A course of training 
at Pitman's is the first sure step towards 
practical success, 
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The Easter holidays in the year 1891 were similarly “T sust know I’m going to have a fearful head- 
®ilt in the industrial counties of the north by the ; ache.” : . - 

*-ries of strikes then being waged there. “ Feel it coming on ? . 

Pradford, where fifteen thousand mill hands had “No, but my husband has tickets for a concert 
heen “ out”? since before-the previous Christmas, | that I don’t want to go to. 

“as especially hard hit. Not a single excursion : ; 
train left the town on the Easter Monday, whereas} Auxt: “How aro you getting on with your 
ordinarily on that day there were some scores. music ?” . : 

The blackest Bank Holiday experienced in| Nicce: “Well, of course, it wouldn’t be proper 
South Wales was the first Monday in August inj for me to compliment myself; but some of the 
the year 1898, when the great strike of colliers there | neighbours have told me_ that they have stayed 
Was drawing toa close, This terrible labour war—! awake at night for houis listening to my playing. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO (continued). 
Like a Millstone Round His Neck. 

“Iv you will not come to me, I shall come to you. 
¥ am in London, staying at the Regency Hotel. Ask 
for Mrs, Marchmont. I shall gilt you this evening.” 

As Collott ftinishei Ladv Millborough’s unigned 
letter he growled under his breath, struck a match, 
and burned it to asb. The furniture in the room 
vibrated under his heavy tread. Then ho jerked out 
his watch, and looked at the time. 

“ Hang her for a millstone!’ ho muttered. ‘* There 
can be only one end to this—ruination for me!” 

The state in Millborough was one of temporary 
armed truce. Collett had been successful in getting 
Luke Woad remanded for a week, though the latter 
had managed to make an impassioned harangue before 
he was removed from the dock, maintai that so far 
from having preached riot and destruction he had 
besought his audience to maintain the peace and 
obtain a redress of their grievances by ceasing work. 

There was no law in existence that could compel 
men to work, and there was no law in existence against 
a man exhorting his down-trodden fellow-creatures to 
refuse to work for less than a living — More than 
that, Luke Woad had proclaimed intention of 
ha: the law on Millborough’s Chief Constable for 
ill arrest and detention. 

scene of disorder had followed in the crowded 
police-court. Woad had been cheered, and now 
strike -notices had been issued. and, on the day when 
Luke Woad would again appear before the Bench, 
Millborough would go on strike almost to a man. 

The organisers issned a notice also to the 
effect that the riot, which had promised to discredit 
their cause, was tho consequences of irresponsible 
persona and the brutal conduct of the police. Indeed, 
a question had been asked on the subject in the House 
of Commons. 

But in the meantime there was a kind of oppressive, 
sullen pause in Millborough, beneath the surface of 
which was much eccret activit. on the part of masters 
and men-and the police. There was a whispered 
rumour that the strike would not be confined to 
Millborough. 

Collett touched a bell, and a man-servant, who looked 
s Sasi of'a policeman and soldier in plain clothes, 
tes: 

“Pack my suit-case,” he barked. “I’m catching 
the twelve o'clock to town. Staying the night. Have 
the car ready.” 

Alone again the Chief Constable sent curt, com- 
Sac gabe instructions through the telephone to the 
ntral police-station. Just now there was a pause. 

It was-dark in London when Collett, minus his suit- 
case, entered the Regency Hotel, a quiet but exclusive 
establishment on the more fashionable side of the 
Thames Embankment, and asked for Mra. Marchmont. 
The hail-porter asked him to step to the lift, and he 
had entered it when two other individuals stepped in, 
and the lift-man saluted them with almost reverential 
Tespect. 

lett shot them a quick glance. It was autumnal, 
chilly weather, and the woman was arrayed in costly 
furs. Her veil was raised, and revealed ike features of 
@ once-handsome but rather passé woman. It was a 
pronounced, rather thin face that might have suggested 
@ jealous, narrow nature of a self-willed kind She 
would have looked older, perhaps, if she had removed 
her false teoth and her hair had not been dyed. As she 
drew off one of her gloves, many glittering rings were 
revealed on her fingers. 

Her companion looked her junior. He was wearing 
a very handsome astrakhan overcoat, and wore his 
broad-brimmed tall hat at a slight angle, ard wedged 
into one eye a gold-rimmed monocle. His peaked, 
closely-trimmed rd had a foreign cut about it, 
and his moustache was brushed out at the ends and 
slightly upturned. His figure was elegant, and there 
was a distinct, if somewhat theatrical style about him. 

His cool ye had rested for a fraction of a second 
op Collett ; but, if by any chance he had recognised 
Millborough’s Chief Constable, he did not betray the 
fact by so much as a quiver of the eyelid, and certainly 
the C Constable had sed him. 

The lift stop at the first floor, and again the 
lift-man showed almost reverential respect as he fiung 
open the gate for the Chief Constable's fellow- 


era. 
For was not the lady in the furs 6 Russian Princess, 


thou,b the lift-man had heard that there were so! ave parted. 


—One, for instance, is, ‘‘ Best Side Out.”’ 
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many Rooshian Princesses in the kingdom of the Tsar 
that the value of the title was somewhat discounted ? 
Nevertheless, the lady was a Russian Princess, with 
much property in England as well as Russia, and she 
and her elegant English husband—her second or third, 
the lift-man was not certain which—had taken the 
most Lp grids suito of rooms at the hotel. 


And the lift-man had come to the further conclusion 
that her Enclish husband, who looked younger than 
she, did not have it all his own way, though, doubtless, 
his marriage was an excellent from a financial 
point of view. 

One of the chambermaids, a very pretty girl, had told 
him that quer pen, bie Princess—was fifty if she 
was a day, most of her coming off at night, and as 
jealous as an old cat. She could not bear her husband 
80 much as to look at a pretty woman, and then the 
chambermaid had looked self-conscious. 

For she was parouivetly pers and pert, and, 
indeed, not unlike Fairy Willow in the davs when 
Fairy wore the badge of service at Millborough Hall. 

The names of the Russian Princess and her Enylish 
husband were thus inscribed in the visitors’ book— 
Princess Neruda Houghton and Mr. Gervase 


Houghton. * 
As they passed along a corridor to their suite of 
rooms, the Princess said something in rather broken 


English to her elegant husband, and he laughed, a 
resonant laugh, such as your stage-hero in melodrama 
laughs, 

Perhaps he forgot himself, because as a rule when 
Mr. Gervase Houghton laughed—at least, since his 
arrival in England, anyway—he rarely opened his 
mouth wide. 

But this time he did, and a gold tooth caught the 
light and gleamed. 

The lift ran up to the third floor before Major Collett 


“ Dear Sir, 

Thank you for the Nail Scissors, which 
arrived safely this morning. All my pals are 
now carrying ‘Pearson's!’ 


(From an Essex winner.) 
fils nails he coors so trim and neat, 


He carried his “ Pearson's" in the street! 


alighted. The lift-man told him that Mrs. Marchmont’s 
sitting-room was No. 76, 

Collett entered without knocking, and closed the door 
behind him, and as he did eo Lady Millborough, in a 


luose, oman. négligée gown, rose from the couch on 
which she been resting as if suffering from extreme 


nervous prostration. 

“ This has got to stop!” said Collett, in a thick, 
brutal whisper. 

For a moment the woman's eyes flared, but the next 
instant her manner became cozening and imploring 
as she slid atroes the room to the grim, savage-ey 
figure se close to the door. 

». Graeme, do you think if it were not——” 

““ Hands off!" he growled, keeping her arms from 
off his neck. 

“You promised to write—send me information, 
but you haven't——” 

“ve been up to my eyes in it. Havea’t you seen 


the ae ? 

“ Still, you might have written!” 

“Don't you realise the risk of all this—for me, 
if not you? Asa matter of fact, I have some informa- 
tion for you. But like all women, you give no one 
but yourself a thought.” 

“ But 1 do, Graeme, that’s why I sent for you. 
I'm tbinking of you now more than of myself.” 

“What do you mean? Don't paw me about!” 

“Mean? Your letters—I had them with me at 
the bunyalow. They've been stolen. Don't you see ? 
Supposing they find their way—to my husband ? ” 

The brute in Collett all but mastered him, and he 
nearly struck the woman whose attempt to embrace 
him he had rebuffed. She was discredited and down 
herself, and looked like dragging him down also. She 
had spoken of having kept some of his letters when ho 
visited her at Vilneux, though she had previously 
told him that she had destroyed all compromising 
correspondence. 

“* What letters ? ’ he demanded. 

“The few that I treasured unwisely, but surely 
you can understand bia A woman does mad things, 
And thoy’re gono ; have been stolen. I and my husband 
We can never be anything to each 


I want better than that. 
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other again—not that I would have it differon: ,).. 
he is concerned, even if I could. I hate he, 
bought me in the first instance, and behave, ‘:, 


—— 


brute to me afterwards. But you, Graemc —ij ;!, 
letters reach him—you have something to |o..." 


8 
4 
a 


“* Will you stick to the point?” he grated «1:11; 


shh 


voice shaken with suppressed rage. “ Ans, 
i iprongee You told me once that you had ¢{ 

the letters that I wrote to you alr your tar 
When I came to you at Vilneux you said you bh, ..; 
destroyed all. Now you tell me they’re stolen. \\:,5 
am I to believe ? Is it all a pack of lies?” ~ 

“Is is not. I most, but I kept same1 

ey ee made an effort to circle | 
with hands and get close to him, so as 
upon his emotions, but he kept her at a « 
Again he felt tempted to strike her. How !),, 
woman. To destroy most of his letters ani |. ; 
few, Asif a few were not as compromising as 3... 

“Who stole them?” He almost spat the |... 4 
into her upturned face. 

“The servant. At least, it must havo lin °’ 
servant. She was insolent, and I gave ler a | 
notice.” 

Lady Millborough had a way of treating se 1)- 3 
if they were rather animated dirt than bun.. ) 5 
of flesh and blood. : 

“Next morning she was gone. She mie) ovo 
walked out of the bungalow, after I had gon +. tJ, 
and taken the letters with her.” 

‘** Has she asked you to buy them back?” 

““No; I’ve not heard a word from her «in*.” 

‘“* What was her nationality ? French, Bu ish, on 
what ?”’ 

“ French, but she spoke English. The littl: ‘\! 
I don’t think she is the kind of woman to bis.) 
but a little low-born spitfire, who wants to wr.) : 
spite on me. But she can’t hurt me very muc!:. 
alceady discredited in the eyes of that cold sti: .- 
husband of mine. If the worst comes to th: 
he can only cut off my allowance, and diver: 1). 
As it is, he forbidden me to see my children. Ls oto 
—inhuman brute!" 

Then she gave a harsh, triumphant lanzh. 

“ But blood is thicker than water. Lilcen b.:s sci 
him at defiance—has come to me!” 

“Where? At Vilnceux?” 
+ es.”” 


Collett’s expression was about as ugly asdi<r~ ‘a 
exasperation could make it. He saw hims:!{ |). .:5 
ultimately involved in this family split. 

“ And if,” went on Lady Millborough, with anit 
harsh laugh, “be has employed private det: ctiv.s ‘9 
watch me—that would be like him, for he's am oo 
sneak as well os a cold-blooded brute—I Laie . i 
past the stage of caring!" 

But Millborough’s Chief Constable had not, an! :'.: 
woman, dceper and more cunning than the mat vy. 
whuse feelings she was working, guessad that. 

Collett crushed under an oath. If this were s0, thea 
his visits to her would be reported. He was bein 
the dovil and the deep sea, and this woman ha: plas J 
him there. His thoughts suddenly flashed bs \ to 
the Millborough riot, and he folt a sudden, brevis! 
regret that one or other of the rioters had not sia 
Lord Millborough his gutetua with a clog, siun, v2 
ginger-beer bottle. 


Then, with a swift change of manner, as.) int 
throat, Lady Millborough made another assiult i) u 
his algo ol 

“Oh, Graeme, if only years ago wo had tan 
courage in both our lade. laughed at conve. 1 ~ 


bow different it all might have been. Even ns «1 
were free—you were free——” wae 4 

‘* We're not!” he interrupted hoarsely. “ \\)3 © 
you talk like this? Drop the subject. ‘The sii." 
is awkward enough without further co:;/) : 
It amounts to this. That French servant of 34> 
has got letters of mine to you, and. tu get hv! 4 
back on you, may send them or take the ty our 
borough. That's your fear?” sat 

“ Yes, seeing that sho has not attempte] te) & 
mail me. That’s my fear, for you, unless--— 

“* Unless—what ?" 


“ Unless——” she whispered, but again =be !«: ° 49 
sentence anfinished. ; p 

“She can be found, got hold of, and mace ts -*9 
them up?” _ 

** That, of course, would be one way out, if 4% 


feasible, but I was not thinking of that-— ; 

“* What were you thinking of, then ? eee 

“* Nothing, Graeme, nothing—nothing ! 0° W.1 
the still beautiful woman, with evasion. A: 
there was another swift change of manncr. 
about that photograph ? You promived to |! 
all you soul: per | I’ve. not had a word iro ss 

“Since I left you, I’ve been at it almost days." -" 
—hardly out of my clothes. You've secn the pints 
haven't you?” i. : Soe 

“Yes. You did wonders, Gracme. Pu: | ie 
and teed splendid rosea I read that 0" 
would have torn my husband to picees. 2 
quict now—I read. There’s no likelihood « s" 
being o renewal of disturbances.” » 

“Y don’t know so much about that. 

“ But that photograph 2” 


ia” 
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“The photograph you showed me is identical with a 
phot ograph in our of a woman known 


ioe-Teco! 
Dordan, al Mery Ryder, who—— 
asf es The Mary Durdan who killed her 
husband ? a 


“Yos—twonty-four years ago. Generally believed 
to have somtticted cide ; but I haven't yet been 
ablo to put my theories to the test yet. The body 
taken from the canal was nevcr actually identified 


as hers, and—— . 
Lady Millborough clutched his wrist. Her eyes 
wore on fire. 


“You don’t think,” she breathed, “ that the 
xoman—Mrs. Paul, the lodging-house keeper you were 
telling me about——” 

“Yos, Ido. But it’s got to be proved.” 

Lady Millborough flung back her head and laughed 
most horribly, most Slane phently 
, Sho had raced ahead of the man, leaping to 
conclusions. Revenge on the husband who treated 
ier most mercifully seemed already in her grasp. 

{ler exultation seemed to madden Collett. ain— 
according to his estimate of the sex—she was behaving 
ro like a woman, leaping right away to a conclusion on 


the strength of ibilities and probabilities, without 
waiting for proof. 
* Don’t on like that!’ he rasped under his 


breath.“ You're throwing up your hat and shouting 
‘hooray’ as if you’d won the game. You secm to 
forget. Richard an was killed twenty-four years 
azo, There ate twenty-four years between us and tho 
actual facts. Listen to me, will you?” 

“Graeme!” she murmured. ‘“‘ You're very rude 
and brusque to me to-night. You might be talking to 
one of your sergeants or policemen, instead of—instcad 
cf to the woman you once swore you loved! It’s not 
even a matter of weeks—have you forgotten that 
evening in my bungalow at Vilneux? When you 
stayed with me till it was time to catch the midnight 
boat from Boulogne !” 

Ho thrust forward his heavy lower jaw, and got his 
Kottom teeth gritted against and in front of his upper 
ones. He hated her sometimes now, could have struck 
ker and yet, for all that, her power to thrill him and set 
Lis pulses throbbing—quite apart from her hold over 
him—was not dead, as he had once fancied, but still 
alive. Vor hate and such love as posssesed Mill- 
borough’s Chief Constable were first cousins of a kind. 

“There you go again! he snapped. “* Dragging in 
the personal business, when I am trying to reason 
things out for you. Will you listen to me. I tell 
you that a shadowy, though, striking resemblance 
does not establish an identity in a court of law. 

“Mrs, Paul, of Corus Street, does bear a shadowy 
resemblance to the photograph in our criminal record 
of Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder, and to the photo- 
graph—evidently taken from the same plate—you 
thowed me at Vilneux, which you Le hogs husband 
treasured secretly: And more remarkablo still these 
photographs of Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder, are 
extraordinarily like Beth Willow, who has been 
staying with Mrs. Paul in London. But—are you 
listening ?—this logically does not either prove Mrs. 
Paul to be Durdan, or Beth Willow her daughter. 

“Tye possibly weeks of investigation before mo 
before I can get down to the bedrock of facts and 
proofs, one way or the other. And you, Clare ’’—ho 
had fallen back on her Christian name—“ I eee what 
you're driving at. You, on the strength of that 
photograph and what I have discovered, and words 
muttered by your husband in delirium, assume an 
intrigue between him and Mary Durdan, twenty-four 
years ago; you go so far as to assume that Beth 
Willow is Mary Durdan’s and your husband’s child!” 

Lady Millborough gave a low, hysterical laugh. 

“Graeme,” she whi , ‘you read me Tike a 
took! To be able to easy to him: ‘ People in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones!’ You—you don’t 
know, and I don’t think you would care if you did 
know, how much I guffered during my married lifo ! 
How ne always posed as immaculaté and a ccnsor of 
morals, 

‘And don’t you see, Graeme, if you had proof of 
what you look upon as wild assumptions on my part, 
you would be in afposition to say ‘check’ to him if 
those letters ever reached him, and he found out about 
you and me—and Eileen. Call me an idiotic, unreason- 
ing woman if you like; but go on, investigate—and I 
fuarantce you will find my wild assumptions, as you 
call them, are not so very far out. But best of all——” 

She stopped. 

“ Best of all? What?” 

_ Graeme, can—I—leave — nothing —to— your 
imagination ? ”” 

The Chief Constable went an olive-green under his 
bun-bronze, 


‘he You—you fiend!’ he choked in his throat. Yet 
e same thought had pvewiy corernet to him, and he 
conscience by abusing 


was perh 
the a trying to purge 


Lady Millborough smiled mournfully. 


“And you used to call me an angel!” she 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Changes, Journeys, Friends, Enemies, 
and all Important Events of Life. 


Attention of the mystically inclined seems to 
be centred at present rpon the work of Mr. Olay 
Burton Vance, who, although laying claim to no 
special gifts of supernatural powers, attempts to 
reveal the lives of people through the slender clues 
of handwriting and birth-dates. The undeniable 
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that heretofore palmists, prophets, astrologers, and 
seers of divers beliefs have failed to apply the true 
principles of the science of divination. 

The following letters are published as evidence 
of Mr. Vance’s ability. Mr. Lafayette Redditt 
writes—“ My Reading received. With the 
greatest amazement I read, as step by step you 
outlined my life since infancy. I have been 
somewhat interested along these lines for years, 
but had no idea that such priceless advice could 
be given. I must admit that you are indeed a 
very remarkable man, and am glad you use your 
great gift to benefit your clients.” 

Mr. Fred Walton writes—‘ I did not expect such 
a splendid outline of my life. The scientific valne 
of your Readings cannot be fully appreciated 
until one has his own Reading. To consult you 
means success and happiness.” 

Arrangements have been made to give free 
test Readings to all readers of Pearson's Weekly, 
but it is especially requested that those who wish 
to avail themselves of this generous offer make 
application at once. If you wish a delineation 
of your own life, if you wish a true description of 
your characteristics, talents, and opportunities, 
simply send your full name, the date, month, and 

ear of your birth (state whether Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss , and also copy the following verse in your 
own handwriting :— 


“ Your power is marvellous, 
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for free information to International Corres- 
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ords I will give Sealing-Waw Sets. Mark posteards “ S:vell.”” (See page 1916). 


A STRAN‘E SIN (continucd). 
sighed, “and said that you found heaven in my 
arms!” 

Collett recoiled from the woman, a touch of ey 
horror in his action. She was trying to impel to 
do what she hersclf bad failed to do with arsenic, by 
suggestion and cajolery, and by trying to kindle again 
his once guilty love for her. 

Pride of race counted for little now with her. She 
had fallen from her high position, and though the real 
truth why Lord Miliborough had put his wife from him 
was not even known to Major Collett, to whom she 
had told a garbled story, rumour had been busy, and 
she was a discredited woman. 

Akind of moral rot had set in, and with the ess of 
this moral rot she became more dangerous more 
deadly, and tho craving for revengo more consuming. 

She wanted him dead, her husband, but murdered 
in such # way that no blame could be attached to her, 
or under any circumstances that could bring to light 
the secret, but written record of her own horrible 
attempt on her husband's life. 

She wanted him doad; dead she would be free— 
though povorty-stricken, possibly worse off than she 
was now. He could see to it that he did not leave her 
anything more than a bare pittance, if that. 

ly Millborough tur almost fiercely on Collett, 
the trend of her theughts changed. 

“Can’t you find out something more definite, ag 

roofs of some kind about this Mary Ryder—and Mr. 

aul? You're a Chief Constable, can’t you link 
things up, Graeme? You and | are standing on the 
b ak of an abysa, into which wo may both be toppled 
at any moment.” 

“Speak for yourself, not me!” he whispered 
throatily. ‘ After all, those confounded letters of mine 
—if they do Pago Lae Millborough—it'l mee 
resigning my post; but an abyss, you're ex: rating!" 

Bat he eas like some strong ox-like aaa in the 
soils of a constrictor. The woman had got him. 

“I was vot necessarily thinking of the letters, 
Graeme |" she pc cla “ Of course, I don’t know 
an about the law—what’s criminal or not—but 
—thongh it was noble and chivalrous of you, seeing you 
did it for my sake—you did pay that awful rat-catchcr 
man bush-money for defeating the ends of justice. I 
know—I know it was for my sake—but for a Chief 
Constable to connive—and what's become of that awful 
animal—and the jewele—the paste—wo 
you paid—but we never got th 
aa eae eey OF the sayy Si Ain Mltoxomg 

true story myster: illboroug 

She - low, hysterical oie if 7 

gave a low, gh, as if she were over- 

t with the strain of memorics and future possi- 
bilities. Yet she was acting ; piling up the agony, and 
tightening her coils on man, bringing home to 
him with almost © word how closely their fates 
were intertwined. seemed illogical, jumping 
b ly from one subject to another, but beneath it 

ran a relentless p 

Collett clenched up fists. 

“Do you want te drive me mad ?” he whispered, 
goaded out of self-control, 

Her manner changed. A sob broke from her. 

. “No, no, Graeme ; but don’t you see that we shall 
sink or swim ther ?—but don’t despair—there’s no 
t- why we shouldn’t swim yet safely into port, if 


_ And again the woman's fiendish eloquence was not 
in what she said, but what she Icft unsaid. She 
ranted Collett to find somo way of getting rid of Lord 
Millborough. 
, Collett turned suddenly to tho door as if to escape 
‘rom the woman and, perhaps, his own thoughts. But 
she caught him by the shoulders pleadingly. 
“Tt’e not late,” she murmured. “Don’t go. 
Nobody knows me here. I’m Mre. Marchmont. 
3tay a little longer with me, Graeme. Let’s to 
‘orget our dangers and our miseries—if only for a brief 


hour!" 

“Confound you!” he hissed into her face. ‘‘ How 
jo you know Millborough isn’t having you watched— 
shat you haven't been shadowed from Vilnenx here— 
shat I haven’t been observed ? ” 
on gone op ace bina refined hands as if to 
strike him in the s thon sho gave one of her sobbing, 
hysterical littie janales g - 

“ You can’t make mo hate you, Graeme, though you 
try Sn level best. I love you too much !”” 

is) . iy clinging to him now. 

“ Find out—prove all you can about Mary Ryder— 
and Mrs. Paul!’’ she a hispered, . Bats "wale 

And aga:n her silence was more fiendish than bor 
speech. The man’s big bodyfshook slightly. The tick 
of the clock in the room became very aadibie, 

“It’s not talk and rumour only, is it, Graeme ? 
They are really going to strike in Millborough this 
time ? And I suppose it will be your duty to see that 
he—you know who I mean—is woll protected from 
violence, But, oh, Graeme, I pray—for your sake 
more than my own—those wretched lettere—what a 
fool I was to keep them, but they were my secret love- 
treasures! don’t reach him through that miserable 
French servant in the meantime. Dearest, I want to 


keep you with mo always ; but it’s getting late. Perh 
ost Gosh to be ecite aw But hold me close, 4 
me before you go—we sink or swim together now, 
don’t we, Gracmo ? ” 
CHAPTER SIXTY-THREE, 
Found Out! 

“ You are discharged!” 

A cheer went up in the police-court as the chairman 
of the Bench uttered the-words, and reached those out- 
side, who checred also, and then the news read 
through the town like wildfire that Luke W: was 
acquitted—that the Chief Constable’s efforts to secure 
a conviction on the charge of inci to riot had failed. 
Witnesses had testified that eo far from inciting to riot 
Woad had deplored any form of violence. ~ 

qui 


And op this morning that witnessed his ac 
Millborough had gone on strike. Works and factories 
were closed, and the two facts were something more 
than coincidence. The strike had been purposely 
timed to correspond with Woad’s second appearance 
before the magistrates. Extra police been 
drafted in. 

On the previous day there had been a last meeting of 
the masters, at which the terms of the strike ers 


had been refused as impossible. Now it looked like 


war to the knifo. 

Troops had not been brought into the town for fear 
of inflaming feelings; but they were in readiness at 
Gorrington, the nearest town, and trains were 
held in readiness for their conveyance to Millborough, 
if 


But the etrike was not confincd to Millborough. 
Work had ceased simultancously in practically every 
factory and shed in Lancashire. 

Luke Woad had a great reception when he quitted 
the court, though the police saw to it that no t 
crowd was permitted to gather. He went straight to 
the rooms where the strike committee was sitting. 

The news of the acquittal reached Millborough Hall 
over the telephone just after midday, and it was Drake 
who took the message. His face went grim, yet the 
result was not unexpected. Tho instrument was still 
a his ear when Lord Millborough stepped into the 

rary. 

id Acquitted !” gaid Drake. 

Lord Millborough, worn almost to a skeleton, yet 
carrying his head erect and his back straight, grippod 


“The | rae was just the one thing I 
wanted. “Ts he te my Cusband una to peel 
have now got it.” 
Pa (From a Yorkshire winner.) . 
“He married the tady for matter or worse; 
Be aes bis ‘Pearson's’ aod woo her 
purse 


8 telegram. A full yeek Bad pened sthos| the: riot 
and he had been at it, fighting for peace and compro- 
mise, day and night, and at the same time haunted by 
his own private and personal trouble. But the blood 
of the masters as well as the men was up. Throughout 
the week Drake, for the time being acting again as his 
secre and right-hand man as in the past, had been 
at his elbow. J 

“It was to be expected!” said Lord Millborough, 
and tapped the te he was carrying. 
“Tve been wircd to get to London at once, to a 
conference at the Board of Trade. I’m off now. 
You look after things in my absence, my lad. I can’t 
be back till to-morrow evening at the carliest. I don’t 
like quitting tho scene of ion ; but Collett seems to 
have taken every ge gemteaye eee If trouble 
should arise—which I pra may not—it will not 
be till the pinch of hunger to be felt!” 

He was the big master of ind now, and the 
uncrowned king of Millborough, personal misery and 
nightmares momentarily forgotten. But the next 


instant his manner c his voice broke. 
“You've heard Fan ry ~~ 


“* Yes,” answered Drake, “she has promised me 
again as she promised before she went back to London 
to do as I asked her. If Woad writes and threatens to 
take no notice. But he won’t do so yet. He'll be too 
busy here, trying to stir up mischief. I know the cur, 
his ambition, his love of power and self-advertisement. 
He wants the centre of the stage, every time.” 

Lord Millborough turned slowly. 

‘* Drake, my lad,” he said, and there was a wonderful 
calm in his voice now as he stood erect, worn-out 
looking, and almost as thin as a skeleton, but a man, 
“have yielied this much to you. I will wait till 
Woad takes the first step; but my mind is made up, 
You cannot shake my determination. 1 have reckoned 
the cost. But it must be. It isthe only way. The— 
only—way! I have set my house in ordes. I shall 
cut Pia bonds, Beth's, and those of the woman | 
td and weonge It will mean pain, suffering, and 

ame 

a for a moment he winced. 

_ “ But greater pain, ter suffering, ter shame, 
if I remain ailent. isha tell the A ea 
myeelf to the polico—as the man who killed Richard 
Durdan! Your spirit, my lad, is splendid ; but this 
is the only ia ipl 

Drake looked at him, and saw a man of adamant, 


ir 


WEEE exprig 
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whose determination was not to be shaken. 1), still 
hoped against hope, Drake, but he did not attoriy: 
argue. It would have been useless, and he had Pod 
nised since Lord Millborough had bared his agonis 
soul and conscience to him that this, failing jj... 
must be the last, inevitable resource. He 4 
head, and his shoulders quivered. 

“Til then,” said Lord r} borough calmly, “ I shall 
stick to my my duty. Now I'm off, 141, 
think anyt! will come of this conference, 
stone must be unturned |" 

Silently he and Drake gripped hands, and stow! j.y 
seconds at grips. 

Then at last Lord Millborough spoko, 

“ My lad, forgive me all the misery I’ve over casio 
you, For you have suffered for my sin——” : 

“Don't!” choked Drake. 
we arig was & — pind “or Mr. Eccles entero} 

ing a registe! '° Millboroneh tt! 
it, and anced at it pi epee ~ He had is 
a pen-knife and was elitting o) the envelope in ¢!, 
aakia absent-minded feakion Lace Mr. Eccles rents 
entered, and ushered in Major Collctt. 

Drake drew himself up stiffly. Lord Millbor jh 
nodded a distant, cold kind of grecting at the Cuicf 
Constable, and drow the contents from the env: 
that bore a French postmark. 


, 
bowed hig 


T don't 
3ut ng 


Letters, the pees on which they were winico 
slightly discolou and soiled, and the writing sine. 
what faded. A half-sheet of foreign paper, the wiitic2 
black and recent, was folded round them. 

“These, milord,” was what was written, “may 
interest you. I ask you no money for scndinz thoi to 


hi i I feel you ought to know. From One Who 
ities You.” 

“One minute, Collett!’ said Lord Million. ch, 
studying the anonymous missive and removiiis it t:oia 
the Lites it inclosed. 

My Precious Darling,’” began the first of the | 1's, 
Lord Millborough read on—turned over the jc. 

“If you are eure it will be safe—and the cs) 
spinner still in London—I will meet you as you ci. 
I cannot sleep for thinking of you, Clare. Lours, 
Graeme. P.S.—Burn this ! 

Lord Millborough looked up from the letter, wid 
was dated. His face was expressionloss. 

“One minute, Major Collott,” he sail, “Twila 
ready to hear what you have to say—when I hive 
finished these letters.’ 

He turned to Drake. 

“ Do you mind leaving us ?” 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


Marcaret: “Isn't it strange ?” 

Katherine: “‘ What ?” 

Margaret; “That many @ woman wno 
bleached her hair wants to lees it daris.” 


Masuer: “ The brute! 
my brains out.” ~ 
Friend : “ And did he ?” 


nas 


He said he would bl.w 


“T am sorry fo bother you, father, but really 
I'd like to know——” 

“ Well, what?” 

“How it happens that baby fish don't ect 
drowned before they’ve learned to swim.” 


Visrron aT Farm: “ Well, this is unusual! 
Why, you are putting all the big apples in the bot'sa 
of the barrels and all the tittle ones on the top.” 

Farmer: ‘Yes. Those fruit-dealers in the Cy 
are gettin’ so sharp; they open the barrels frum 
the bottom, to seo whether we farmers be tryiu to 
cheat them,” : 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 

A voor labourer was recently left a fertura 
of two thousand pounds by a relative 0.0 
had made a consiflerable amount of moncy in‘ ° 
Colonies, The lawyers who were acting on bell 
of the deceased man sent a cheque to tho lecny 
beneficiary, and at the earliest possible monet 
this was presented at a bank. ; 

The cashier asked the labourer how much of 9 
amount specified on the cheque he wanted in « 

“Of course I wante all that’s on the pay 
replied the man. 4 

“ But surely you don’t wish for two thou-™ 
pounds in ?” exclaimed the astoni-icd 
clerk. 

“Yes, I do, sir,” was the ready response. 

“ All right,” said the cashier ; and in @ very fiw 
minutes he was heaping up the gold. 4 
As the pile became r, the man’s eyes op" 
wider, at last, when it was all placed bei? 
him, he looked earnestly at it for a few mu! ala 

and then, with a broad grin, ejaculated: 

. » guv’nor, I'm at paralysed! Give me 
ten shillings, and keep the rest till I call again 


Now, ladies! I want a good saying to a lady who paints and powders her face. (Turn to page 1012.) 


Kc ENDING -- 
Were i. 1912. 


O The Scientific 
BLEACHER. 


Science provides in OMO a skilful preparation 
of oxygen which has the bleaching, cleansing, 
and purifying properties of fresh, country air. 
OMO is handy and easy to use. 


Add one tablespoonful of OMO to each gallon 
of water; boil the clothes in the copper for half- 
an-hour to an hour, soak a further half-hour—or, 
better still, until the following morning—rinse, 
and hang to dry. 


In wet or stormy weather, the clothes can be dried 
indoors without losing any of their whiteness. 
Not for Colours, Woollens or Flannels. 
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Bleacher 


Cleanser 
Purifier 


EASY AND SAFE 
BuT 


NOT -OR COLOURS 
WOOLTSNS wo OF sNRELS 


See x 


at: Ss ———— 
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Read the directions carefully. Do not use any other soap or washing preparation 
with 


OMO is made by Hudsop’s and is sold everywhere in Id. and 3d. packets. 
Om—15 - 
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MISCELLANEOGUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. line of 7 words or 
must be Ail communications 


EVERY YOUNG MAN WHO 


WISHES TO IMPROVE HIS 
POSITION SHOULD READ 


WHITELEY’S 


KILDARE CLUB 


CYC ES Tuesda mearaing for fete week's issue. WHY HE DOES NOT 
L BON NAAR MAR Steen as | aWiEe ea ATS Ve tone GET ON. 
hundreds of testimonials of eures, with Uanpters om Generative tinting es 4 
£3-19-G || BSS Tre | Cee eee rece | |S cotenrenet i ohtae ; 
VARICOCBLE.—Every maa. ee eee eee ereres when teat k cninsiies tn and many other aimed saan in the \op 
OR 12 PAYMENTS OF Varicocele and ite’ scoompanying | debi toed tstoas ced ae Ses chal eet feryeus Bese | | Commercial World give their opinions, ii. 
Sessa | Snes as antes | 
/ 2 etey tame eemien WS SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING.—Do A lo Honritia Se, London, WC. . 
ie. - r 
Splendidly built and well reas SE Aes bene wepeas roby Retcaty clear your a nice, onesies poy that : : q 
Shepdity built and well nahed, Dunlop I | Eire inoue foagar agua tismet | Gituk Soa cc Sqadt tateestcts wetee I 
Wheel, Lined,carryinga’ Guarantee, cardsid, teed wholesome and pleasant For tnis ° ; 
Falusble informatio ‘send Sizpenny Postal Order, C.&@. KEARSLEY’S ORIGINAL 


THE BIGCcEST SHOW OF PEDA 
Le 
ee CYOLES IN THE WORLD. 
l the best Standard Cycles supplied 
ew, Easy Payments at ee Gae Brice 
without one extra over 
this price for the 12 mon 
Whiteleys are the only 
ngdom offering such 


WONDERFUL EASY 
PAYMENT TERMS. 


Money ret; 
©. urned if not satisfied. 
arriage Paid. Wo Charge for Crates. 


WHITELEY’S 


QUEEN'S ROAD, 


LONDON, W. 


Prease mention "* Pearson’s Weekly.” 


MARGATE. Clarence Boarding Estab! 
ment, bastern Eeplansde, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. BE select com- 
peny, moderate terms.—Apply Managereas, 


"Weed van tor ‘eplendiad if eeakeree. post free, 
bi cc Med. Ae tai EE, 


Supply Co. (Dept. 68), Coventry. 


"VARSITY HONORMAN supplies limited 
Wo. of solutions, all competitions; fu éd., 
three 1+; stamp. See one week’e resuite (Peb. 24). 
Gears ; Premier wins, 6; Prizes, Gifts Si!!! 
Why? NO DUPLICATES, and BRAINS MUST 
Tell Monrhiy ee 3/6 (8 )32f £1 not won, 
FREE till win ls effected.—Taylor, Ivy Lodge, Pett, 


" SORBAMS OF LAUGHTER.—Side splitting 
pre novelties. Illustrated list tree.—P. Davies, 5+ 
‘elson Street, Liverpool. a 


—————— 

ASK YOUR TOBACCONIST for Ci te 
Beonomizer Useful novelty. Sample 7d. Niekel; 1/- 
Plated.— Wyatt, T t, B Department, Glester 
Road. Brighton. 


wrapper. 


Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 
London. 


145 Stockwell Road, 


and 
NE . 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICO. ELE, 


Freer stampod ressed envelope, to Miss Walton 
(Division 3), 188 Walworth Road, London, 8.E. 


EE ae aS 
DRUNEARDS CURED quickly, secretly; 

permanent.y, harmle-sty, cost trifling. Trial free 

privateiy.—(ariton Chem:cul Co., 04, Birmingham. 


WBAXK MEN, tend for my two Books, FREE, 
—Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

YOU CAN BARN \. en bour.— Fal! particula: 
ef employment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., London. 


Et TEE 
— Save pearly Sore buying Factory direct. 


BooTsS. 
AGERTS WANTED tre for list, foe 
Brrtiah Boot Uo., 319 Portland Square, Bristol. 


fons are gE 
eddorva, any paper,and i 
and we wi 
receive likely winners together 


witb full particu‘ars of our great mutual echeme,— 
addre guperscendenty Desmond Avenue, 
jew! 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A few 
almple conjuring tricks are alweye uselul io the after 
dinner interval You can jearr a nun.ber of effe 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
bps A little trouble py * after- Dinner 
Steights and Pocket Tricks,” by C. Lang Neil. Send 
12 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrieita Street, 
London, W.C. 


FITNESS 


In men ef all ages. Why not write for my free Book 
ee fit by the standar4, scientific method uf curing 
OUS BXHAUSTION, LACK OF Phd 


sim Bo stomach medicines, maznetism, oF 


y. eafe, ple, 

* | electricity. No fatiguing | physical exercises or trict 
diet rules,no change of habits 

but an assured restoration for ali men. ‘ee what cured 


joss of time or occapation, 


mata soy. I send = Book and 1,000 testimonials 
p! monvelove stamps tage. tion 
4. J. LEIGH rand 03 Great Russet st 


this a 
Lendon, W.0, Bétablished 25 yeurs. 


Widow Welch's 


Female Pills. 
Prompt and_rejiatle, for Ladies. The only 
Genuine. AWARDED CERTIFICATE O 
MERIT at the ‘‘asmanian Bxhibitton, 
1891. 100 Years’ Reputation. Ordered by 
Specialists for the Cure of J] Female 
Sold in boxes, 2 lgand 7/9, of u!] Chemists, or post 
free 1/2 and 2:10 from 
CATHERINE KEBARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.!, 42 Waterioo Road, London, 8.3. 


BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


Brooks’ Appliance. New 
diaco ery. Wondertat. No FcR , 
obnoxious sprigs or pada. 
Aatomatic Air Cushiors, 
Binds and draws the 
croken parts together as 
you would a breken limb. 
No calves, Ne tas. 
Durable. Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
C, BE. BkO KS. 442a Bank Boildiogs (corner of 
Portugal Strect), Kingsway, LuNLGN, W.c, 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED, 


Larye Profits easily made m spare ti 
MEAD COVENTRY FLYERS. 
ao ee yy dae 


Coasters, &c. from © Dol 


Carnaire Pad. Warranted 15 year. 
10 Days’ Free Trial allowed. 
Write for Art Catalorue, Special Offer on 
Sample Machine ard Motor Cycle Lest. 

HH] CYCLE Co., Dept. Z., 
Dl, Paradiso &t., Liverpocls 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
[ ‘CotoxEL, can you lend me——" 
“No, sir, I can’t. And if I could, I 
wouldn't. I have been lending you money for a 
r, and you make no offort to return it.” . 
“But TI wanted to know if you wouldn’t lend 


me—— 
“ And I tell you beforehand that I won't.” 
‘Well, then, don’t. I wanted to borrow your 
paige ar to make out a cheqre for what I 
‘ owe you, but if you're in no hurry it loesn’t matter.” 


Elsie : “‘ Why is Clara erie so short of money— 
didn’t her father leave her a lot ?” 

Mi 1 “Yes, but, you see, she’s not to get it 
till she’s thirty, and she'll never own up to that.” 


Artist 1 “* Have you noticed that long hair makes 
@ man look intellectual ?” 
. His Friend 1 “ Well, I’ve seen wives pick them off 
their husband’s coats, when it made them look 
- foolish.” 


Customer (to barber): “ Why did you send away 
Gharles ; he shaved so well.” 

Barber s * Well enough, but he was as sta id as 
an owl. Just think, a gentleman who shaves 
himself sent his razor here to be sharpened, and 
what do you think the idiot did? Put such an edge 
on it that the gent could actually shave with it! is 


CARRYING OUT INSTRUCTIONS. | 

“Now, Thomas,” said the philosophic 
father, “‘ you are going out into a new 
land where brain and muscle alone count 
—where ability is the sole passport to 
success, Make one firm resolution. Come 
what may, be determined to hold your 
own.” 

Some years later the old gentleman 
paid a visit to his son, who had, in the 
meantime, taken unto himself a wife. On 
entering his son’s domicile he found him 
nursing twins. 

“T took your advice, you see, dad,” 
said the younger man. 

“ What vice?” asked the old 
philosopher, who‘had forgotten his parting 
admonition. 

“* Holding my own §” replied the dutiful 
Thomas, 


Shopman : “ The fresh herrings are very 
nice this morning, ma’am !” 

Lady 1“ Er—have they roes ? 

Shopman: “ Well, ma’am, all fish is 
dearer during the coal strike.” 


The Italian Officers “We had to 
notify the soldiers to hurry up and get 
through that last battle.’ 

Friend 1 “* What was the trouble ?” 

The Italian Officers- “The moving 
picture films gave out.” , 


AFTER spending the ter part of the 
evening with friends, John decided that 
home was the place for him, and, arriving 


there, he elected to sleep in the front | my hair.” 3 
ape . bi Bot Wi fel Barber (ane! cally) + “ There ls very littlo hair om your heed, sir! lie agial — - 
ext morning, happening ook u sstouner ne difference; | pay my want you r) ere’ have ott 
he saw his wife observing him from ig to rattle the scissors on the bald place, just the same as if I had hair on it admired ey & thei courage, beauty, 
open window. intelligence, or something like that, you 
“ Shut that window,” he yelled. “ Do you want HE WAS DREAMING. know, but with you, Percy, it is all love—nothing 
me to catch my death of cold ?’” : “Here is some money, my love,” said the | clse!'* “: 
HAD TO ROCK, “ , u . coe Magistrate did steal this contloman'’s 
Rocxrna himself slowly from side to side, an old| « io phony pcs i aie haa banal rand note | purse?” ate o 
mon sat in a Glasgow railway carriage. His queer! and go out shopping.” Prisoner s “I thought the change mivht do me 
movements attracted tho attention of the other} « Frank you, dearest, but I really don’t care good, your worship.” 


passengers. 

Presently, a solemn-looking man, dressed as & 
clergyman, came up to him, and remarked sympa- 
ere’ 7 tia 

y venerable friend, you appear to be suffe 
May Paak if it is bodily pain re wi 

The “venerable friend" made no reply, but 
continued his eccentric movements. 

“Perhaps,” the clergyman went on solemnly— 
* perhaps it is spiritual pain? Mayhap the searing 
Bnger of conscience has set its mark on you 
ana-—_— 


“Oh, shub up! ” interrupted the old man 
angrily. ‘I wish folk wad mind their ain business. 
Ye see," he continued,; turning to tho other occu- 

ts of the carriage, “I bocht a silver watch frae 
lock MoNab last week for ten shullin’s, an’ aye 
when I stop movin’ this way the watch stops too.” 

The minister had no more to say during the 
journey. 


One is “Madam, your beauty won't wash!” Be as nice as you can. (Turn to page 1014.) 


uips a4, ] estlets | era. 


THE LADY SCORED. 
In one of the Midland towns a lady, having left 
her umbrella in a tramcar, applied for it at the police 


station. 

‘Ob, you ladies, you ladies ! ” said the inspector 
as he brought about thirty umbrellas for her 
i tion } “ you are so terribly forgetful.” - 

e lady emiled as she calmly pointed out to him 
that, with the exception of three, they were all 


gentlemen’s umbrellas ! 


Husband s “ Hurrah! At last I know where to 
find my collar stud.” 

Wife s “ Where is it ?™ 

Husband 1 “ Baby’s swallowed it!” 


“Have you any lobsters to-day ?” asked the 
housekeeper. 

“Yes, ma’am, here's a fresh lot.” 

“Oh, dear me! I don’t want your green ones, 
Haven’t you any that are riper ?”* 


: WANTED HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 
Customer: “I say, Mr. Barber, I don't hear-zour ecissors at work on 


to ; I would rather stay at homo and help the maid.” 
Then the husband woke and found, as the reader 
has already suspected, that he had been dreaming, 


GRANTING HIS WISH. 

To the leader of a band generally known as 
“the worst in Britain,” there once came & man 
with a request that the band should play at a 
cousin’s funeral, 

“Is it a military funeral?” asked the leader. 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. ‘* My cousin was 
no military man—in fact, he was never even inter- 
ested in matters military. Nevertheless, it was his 
ries Wish that your band should play at his 
‘uner 


The leader was surprised and flattered. “Is 
that so?” he asked. 
‘““ Yes,” responded the other. “He said he 


poss everybody in town to be sorry that he 
led. 


i WEEE Ex1,; 4 
Arait ii 


Evex the brightest boy in... 

can be 1 

kind of teacher. 

“ You boy over in the corner!” cried 1)), ., 

behind thedesk. The boy over in the coms). . 

like a bolt. ‘‘ Answer this,” continued the es... 

** Do we eat the flesh of the whale ?” ees 

ny fei t a scholar, 

what,” pursa examiner, “5 x6) 

with the bones ?”” eee 
“ P-please, sir,” responded the boy, “ \-> |! 

them on the s-s-sides of our p-plates.”’ 


into stupidity i. 1 


17g 


Mra. Alltalk (on a visit to view house fer cql.:. 
“Oh, how beautiful! How beautiful! ‘Vien. . 
nificent view makes me perfectly speechless,” _ 

Hubby 2 “Tl buy this villa at once.” 


you cannot support !or iq 
the style she’s been accustomed to all her life.” 
Sustor : “ How do you know I can’t? I can stort 
ee bread and milk, the same as vou 


Lady: “1 guess you're gettin’ a good 
thing out o' tending tho rich Smith |. 
0 | 

joctor: ‘“* Well, yes, I get a pris 
fee. Wh nw . “ee 

Lady : “ Well, I hope you won't forst 
that my Willie threw the brick that iis 
‘im 1” 


THE DARK TUNNEL. 


A youne Irishman returne?! home acter 
having made some money faiininy in 
Canada. 

He decided to give his poor ol! {ther 
an outing, and take him to Dublin to see 
the sights. 


It had been a great event for the o'l 
man, who had never been in a tiin 
before, but he entered it with fear and 
trembling amid many outspoken antici. 
pations of what would happen t» hir:. 

All went well until the train sucden!7 
dashed into a tunne), when bang went 
the old man’s fist on his son's nose as he 
exclaimed : 

“TI told you something would hepren, 
you young villain ; I’ve lost my sight." 


Miss Sixes: “I wouldn't be in your 
shoes, for a hundred pounds.” 
Miss Twos s “ You couldu’t fora million, 
Your feet are too big.” 


“JT UNDERSTAND you have invented 
an airship that won't tip over.” 
“That is my belief,” replied the 
cautious inventor. “At least, it won't 
tip over while on the ground, and it 
hasn’s been anywhere else yet.” 


Percy (after the proposal): “Have roa 


TOOK EVERYTHING. |, 


= a pions fo satisfy himse 
lee ta ot bis son, decided to make 16 
following test : ai 

“ Now,” he said, eT will put here, whore he willse 
them the first thing when he comes ip. * Bitle at 
money, and a bottieof whisky. Ifhe takes the i: 
- be 7 preapher, if he takes the money NW 
will be a businessman, and if he takes the hisks 
he will be no good.”” - an 

Having thus decided on the plan, he" 
cealed himself to awa! the son st 


articles and con: 
watch results... _ 

Presently in caitie the boy, saw the hg 
put it in his pocket, took ap the bottle of NAN 
and drank it, put the Bible under his arm 
walked out whistling. ; re 
“My gracious!” exclaimed the fhe 
will be a Member of Parliament. 


nev and 


(Verk EEDING, 
Aprit ll, 1913. 


= 


BUY YOUR BIKE FROM ME 

1 pend Sy pets Bogen iad thal 
so—su lendidly made 

oe ene 

COVENTRY CYCLES, from £3 10s. cash 
(Makers’ Price, 26 6s.) 


' emi 

A.) other well-known 
A require a Small 
machine teyouon t 
Mureover, if you 


EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


will _ wed pont WANTS ONE! 


one bottle of 


Gift of Lovely Pearl 


one od etth ench Order iti 


| 


Pach 38 3/8 ad 
YULL LENGTH 5 YARDS LONG. 
Lovely New Designs. Superior Quality. 


Pig €a:e Catalogue are Jewellery, 

Latest Novel:ies 1 "Departments: 

THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 10), 
3 Raven Road, Leeds. 


— 
| 46 


“ADAMSS | 
[FURNITURE POLISH 


— 


peer es ae " ong 
Columbia-Rena 
zuts Records 


@*® stven , 


oe §~——Od 


— SS 
i: N 


his 


72-page Catalogue 
—which will be sent to any 

reader free of charge—is the 
[— most complete repertoire of 
fm records ever offered. Con- 
taining over 2,000 selections, 
it covers every conceivable 
field of entertainment. 
There is the best classical 

2 music, grand opera, light 
opera, and ballads, all re- 
presented by the choicest 
vocal and instrumental 
records at popular 
faa prices. There are also 
"A the latest popular mus- 
ical comedy selections, 
marches by the Regi- 
4 mental Band of H.M. 
Scots Guards, popu- 
lar instrumental 
pleces, the newest 
comic and senti- 
mental songs, and 
than eleven 

famous comic music-hall sketches. 
Every gramophone-user should send for a copy. 


Posteard To-day for a Copy. 


selling records of all to-day: 10-inch, double- 

double-sided, . Can be played on 

of gramophbones INSIST upon them. 
everywhere. 


COLUMBIA PHONOCGRAPR CO., Gent. (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, London, E.C. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. | 


é 
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We are also awarding hundreds of extra prizes, 
including & 200 cash for the biggest collection 
of lids, screw-caps, or coupons sent in on or before 
July 1st, 1912. Everyone has a chance of winning 
one of these spl@adid extra prizes. 


Not only is 


GLOBE 


METAL POLISH 


by far the best that 
money can buy, 


BUT if you save the lids marked “Made in 
England” from 2d. and larger tins of Globe 
Paste Metal Polish, the screw-caps stamped 2d., 
6d., 1/- etc., from Globe Liquid Metal Polish, 
the lids from 43d. tins of Globin Shoe Polish, or 
the coupons from 6d. and 1/- packets Globe 
Plate Powder, or from 1d. and 2d. packets of 
“Golden Palm” Baking Powder, and if, when 
you have saved 8/- worth or more of any of these, 
you send them to Raimes & Co. Limited, ° 


you will secure ~— 
a splendid prize. 


Send lids, screw-caps or coupons, carriage paid, to Raimes 
& Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E., enclosing in your parcel 
your name and address and stating the number in our Prize- 
list of the prize chosen. 


We have a splondid fot of prizes for men 
and women as well as special prizes for 


BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Dolls, Soldiers, Doll’s Houses, Bows and Arrows, 


Teasets, Steam Engines, Building Bricks and 
many others. i 


PLEAsE NotTe.—In connection with ‘ast year’s prize-scheme 
coupons were placed inside the Globe Paste tins and attached to 
the bottom of the cans of Globe Liquid, If you buy atin or can 
bearing a coupon, send the coupon and not the Iid or 
screw-cap. Lids not bearing the words “Made in England” 
and screw-caps not stamped 2d., 6d., etc., will not be accepted. 
Also note that lids from 1d. tins of Globe Metal Polish or Globin 
Shoe Polish will not be accepted. 


Ask gour dealer for a Prize-list or write direct to 


Ralmes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. 


=- 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


' New Potatoes. 


Boil some new. potatoes, and when cooked, cut 
them into thin slices and serve in a little white 
sauce sprinkled with chopped parsley and seasoned 
with li pepper, and a small squeeze of lemon juice. 


Tinned Green Peas. 2 

Open the tin and warm the contents in a smhll 
saucepan with four or five fresh mint leaves. Adda 
saltapoonful of alt and half a saltspoonful of caster 
sugar. Serve the peas as soon as they are hot, 
for they are already cooked, but carefully strain off 
all liquor first in a colander. 


Rbubarb Ple. 
Peel the rhubarb, cut the sticks into two or three, 
and then divide into pieces about two inches long. 
Fill the piedish, sprinkle with sugar, and add s 
little grated lemon rind, a little nutmeg, or flavo 
of ground ginger. Line the edges of the dish wi 
pastry, moisten with water, and lay a cover of 
pastry on the dish. Press the edges together and 
ornament with a pastry-cutter. Sprinkle a spoonful 
of cold water over the pie, with a little 
sugar, and bake for half an hour in a well-heated 
oven. 


To Make Hot Cross Buns. 

Warm one pint of milk and melt in it one ounce 
of butter, then place in a basin and mix into it 
one ounce of an yeast. Add to this one 
pound and a quarter of flour, beat well, cover 
with a cloth, and let it rise for one hour. Then 
mix into it three-quarters of a pound more flour, 
one quarter of a pound of caster sugar, one quarter 
of a pound of currants, washed and stalked, one 
tablespoonfal of spice, and two well-beaten 


Allow this to rise for another half hour. en 

ee ei etd is 
lace on a greased baking-tin, shape into buns, 

Bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes, 

Rice Cake. 


Wash four ounces of Carolina rice and place ft 
with as much water as will cover it, 


sweeten to taste, beat for a few 

to cool, When cold, stir in the 
unbeaten eggs, butter a mould, cover 
with finely grated breadcrumbs, whisk the whites 
to a stiff froth, and stir them into the 


Roast Lamb. 

Take the hind-quarter of lamb (New Zealand 
if home-fed cannot be obtained), saw off the knuckle 
peel apie itin oiled paper. Place the roasting- 

“fay hol rossting oven, Baste feequeniy with 
a oven. te uently wi 
ood Seppe. Twenty minutes before taking it 
from tai cram, dredge with « tte Bees, beven 
nicely, and place on a hot dish with a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of good gravy. Place the rest of the 
por] in & cence Sareen, pet need So: als. with 
. cut lemon. Mint sauce (which can be made from 
’ dry mint) should be sent to table with the lamb. 
Twenty minutes should be allowed for every pound 
of meat, and an extra twenty minutes for the 
first pound. 
New Zealand lamb and other meats should be 
gently thawed before the fire prior to placing in the 
oven for roasting. This gives a better flavour 
and makes the meat more tender, 
An Faster Cake. 

Beat six ounces of butter to a cream, then sift 
into it gradually four ounces of white sugar and 
eight ounces of flour. Beat two eggs lightly and 

id to these ingredients. Have ready twelve 
dates, stoned and cut into pieces, add these, and 
lastly sprinkle into the mixture one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Well butter a cake-tin, line it 
with buttered paper, pour in the mixture, and bake 
for forty-five minutes. 

When baked, place on one side to cool and 

read with the following date-paste mixture: 

ke four ounces of dates, remove the stones, and 
pound to a paste in a mortar or enamelled basin, 
add a tablespoonful of ‘rum and a teaspoonful 
of sugar. Spread this over the cake, then cover 
with a sugar icing made from half a pound of icing- 
sugar mixed to a with cold water, and put 
on with a broad flat knife. Decorate with dates, 
cut in half, and blanched almonds, 


\ y 


HOME .-NOTES PAGE. Conducted by . Isobel. 
‘APPINESS. 


A Pathetic Little Story of a Slum Child's Savings’ 
Ke 


PEN’ORTHS OF 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


Ir }s the funniest Easter egg I ever saw. 

Imagine a cocoanut akell cat clean in half and 
the nut taken out, and the two halves tied together 
with dirty old. string. Over this is a covering of 
sacking sewn neatly and firmly, so as to retain the 
shape of the shell and pasted over all is a halfpenny 

ioture postcard of -a pretty little woodland scene 
the summer time, the distance is a splendid 
old farm. © : ; 


There is a brook ‘a few inches wide rippling on’ 


ite musical way to the sea, and a lot of buttercu 
and daisies, and contented sheep, and the farmer's 
wife chasing in the chickens, an ancient church 
clock that ap loth to toll out the hour when 
the children playing in the field must go to bed. 

You would think that all this could not possibly 
be got within the limits of a picture postcard, but 
the man who took the pholoeert had an eye to 
beauty, and he knew where to for it. 

But the most curious of all about the 
Easter egg, curious, that is, to all that are not in 
the know, is a coin slot which has been cut in the top 
of it. In reality it is a poor child’s savings-box. 
She is an imaginative little thing, and original 
with ‘it, and not having the money to buy an 
ordinary “‘save-all” she has hit upon the Easter 

idea, and she is very proud of it. 
ahs lives in a London slum, where my work often 
takes me, and when I pointed to the egg h 
at the foot of the bedstead and inquired what it 
meant her little a fairly glea: 6 

“ A penny and I'll tell you,” she said with a laugh, 

I gave her the ooin, and she placed it in the slit. 

‘You've bought a pennyworth of ’appiness," 
she said, gripping my hand. 

‘* But I don’t understand.” 

Thane rahnd the i 

I looked at it ly the while my little friend's 
gaze followed me with a marked intentness. 

‘* Can’t you see me a-lyin' in the grass 2” 

She came forward pointed with e pathetic 
pride to a small white face peeping out from a 
cluster of flowers. . - 


* That’s me,” she said, “ I was a lawfin' when the 


ture was took, but it wouldn’t have mattered 

they took it some other time, I should ’ave 
been a lawfin’ all the sime. I never stopped. 
None of us ssorpad: It was grand,” 

‘She pressed her fingers together in the ecstasy 
of her joy, and sighed like a woman old enough to 
be her mothor. Then I saw her give a 
wistful glance at the two broken chairs and the 
worn-out mattress, and the Me pes with the spout 
gone, and the cinders scatto: over the hearth, 
and her ra; frock. 


“Oh, I do wish I was well off,” she said. “I'd 
cram my Easter egg with golden sovereigns, and 
then all the little girls in London, when the summer 


came, could go and do as I did.”* : 
Dragging at my arm until her thin, wan lips 
hi pas al ing my ear, she asked me if I 
could guess where my penny was going to. 
I answered “‘ No,” and in solemn tones she told 


me : 

“Tho Fresh Air Fund.” . 

“Last year I was ill, and they sent me awa 
to the country for a fortnight, and I came bask 
well and strong. Every night since then I have 
laid in bed and wondered what I ought to do, and 
one night somebody that must have been an angel 
come to me in a dream and said, ‘Why not make 
a oe ee ee with pennies and 
send it to the Fresh Air Fund eo that other little 
girls who are ill can be sent away like you were 
when the summer comes ? ” . 

I looked at the egg and at the child, and I wanted 
to kiss them both. 

“ It’s only fair," she added. “I went last year, 
and there are so many——” 

I came away with a lump in my throat, 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. orpeases are borne by the promoters, 
the St adord P ned Tinta ees 
the Ragged Bchool Union. There is no distinctiqn 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for @ child; £8 28. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. abecpeions Cooeia be 
add to the Hon. retary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Whoa, PR greg Street, London, Af and 
eg a licttien paper. Collecting forms may be 


-] the stove-with enough 


Wer ENDIN] 
Aprin 11, 11)2, 


HOME HINTs. 
When Damping Clothes for froning, 

Use hot water instead of cold as it... 
much better. _ aa 
When Bolling Jelly, 

An ordinary iron saucepan yl]... 
admirably if thoroughly scoured out. a 
When Soot Falls on the Carpet, 

Cover the soot quickly with salt, then , 
up at once, and no trace will be left, 

Wher ‘Boiling Meat, 

Place a tablespoonful of vinegar in tl.c y«1.- 
This will make the toughest meat tender, 
To Remove Marks from Linoleum. 

Give a brisk rub with a paste made of { |)..j 
earth and milk. Wash off and dry thorou::',|,. 

To Clean Bronze Ornaments. 

Rub with a soft flannel dipped in svcot «7, 
Polish with a soft duster, and then give a fins! ru, 
with a chamois leather. 

To Clean Windows Quickly. 

Dip a rag in paraffin oil and clean as 1+: y 
sia as required. When finished com ! 4 
to the first one and polish with a dry, so!t clot, 
PFlannels 

Should not be ironed. Pull out evenly «js 
on the clothes-line, fold, and place at the batt... i 
the clothes-basket. This will make them qiitg 
smooth, : 
Beonomy in Coal. 

Dissolve half a teaspoonful of saltpe!re in 
half a pint of water and pour it over a <-uitic 
of coals. The coals will last longer and the fi 
burn more brightly, ; 

To Preserve Boots and ee 

Before wearing new ta or shoes rub the 
soles with boiled finseed oil every other evening 
fora week. The oi] hardens the leather and prevents 
the wet from penetrating through, 


Home-made Bed Rest. 
A veERrY comfortable bed-rest for an invalid can 


the manner 
shown in our 
illustratio: 


. 
The rest, of 
course, Y) 


C) patient, 
and it will be 
found to ; 
answer its purpose just as well as an expensive 
shop-bought article. 

Odd Scraps of Soap 

Should be collected, placed in a saucepan on 
water to cover them, and 
allowed to dissolve. Then roll into balls eid 
place on one side to dry. They can be used for 
scrubbing. . 
To Patch Torn or Disfigured Wallpaper. 


Tear roughly a piece of paper to match s little 
un wore 


without any deiinite 


farger than size requ n 
shape, and it saiootily over the spot. ‘The 
torn edge not be as noticeable as a catciully: 
cut piece, 


6 Uses for Vinegar. 
A Vinegar Compress 
Will quickly cure ringworm. 
To Purify a Room, ; — 
Heat a shovel and eprinklo a little vivccs 
over it, - 
Relaxed Throat. _ 
Gargle with vinegar and warm water uisci 0 
equal quantities, = 
Sprains. ‘ 6 ashes seks 
Bathe with vin and water in equa: | 
This will give great relief ! 
Bruises. ‘ 5 oath 
Place a piece of lint soaked in vinegar «'~' ‘ 
bruise, and it will prevent discoloration. 
Fer a Tiresome Cough, 
Vinegar and hone 
will give great relief, 
taken occasionally, 


: in e al quantices 


—Ffor the best sayings I will give ten Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “Wash.” (See page 1016.) 
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Que COUPON below entitles readers of Pearson’s 

Weekly to a free trial sample of Kutnow’s 
Powder — the great effective remedy for Liver, 
Kidney, and Stomach Troubles. 


PERILS OF CONSTIPATION 


west serious troubles,” 
Doctor, ‘‘can be traced to Constipation.” 
Headache, many forms of Eczema, Biliousness, Sallow 
Complexion, Depression, and a host of other ailments 
are the direct result of neglect of the Bowels. No 
one is healthy unless Nature is acting regularly, 
gently, and effectively. To secure this ideal 
condition Nature requires assistance. This is found 
in Kutnow’s Powder. 


VICTIMS OF INDIGESTION 


ie HAS BEEN calculated that ninety-nine out of 

every hundred suffer from Indigestion. The 
earliest efforts should be made to check the advance 
of this sinister disease. The symptoms of Indigestion 
are all Nature’s warnings. Fulness in the stomach 
after meals, Palpitation in the Chest, “ Repeating” 
of food, are but a few of many indications. Kutnow’s 
Powder induces the stomach to do its work 
effectively. . 


-RHEUMATISM CONQUERED 


THE Kidneys are tired many troubles 
arise. A medical statistician declared that 
millions die annually from Kidney disorders, the 
majority of which are entirely unsuspected. They 
can be prevented if the Kidneys are adequately 
stimulated and spurred on to do their. work. 
Rheumatism is conquered ifethe Kidneys are in active 
operation. This is ensured by Kutnow’s Powder, 
the great stimulant of the Kidneys. © 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


E REMEDY for disorders of the Liver, 
Stomach and Kidneys is undoubtedly Kutnow’s 
Powder. Thousands bear eloquent tribute to its 
Magnificent properties. Doctors declare it to be the 
safest and most table of all remedies. Nurses 
pana it to their patients. Army Officers and 
men § emphatically of its many merits. 
Reafers of pple A Wacky are invited now to 
make a free trial of this remedy. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Free Trial Samples for “Pearson’s Weekly” Readers 


said a well-known . 


Take Kutnow’s When You Are 
“Liverish” And Out Of Sorts 


END in the Coupon which appears below, with 
your name and address plainly written in the 
space provided, and Messrs. Kutnow will send you a 
free sample, so that you can try the remedy yourself. 
Thus, without, any cost, you can demonstrate the 
sterling merits of the Powder. Kutnow’s Powder 
is sold by all chemists in 2s. 9d. bottles, or it will be 
sent free and post-paid in the United Kingdom for 
3s, from Messrs. Kutnow’s London: offices. 


READ THIS VOLUNTARY TESTIMONY 


NURSE M. PILE writes: I was suffering from 
Hepatic Dyspepsia, which the Powder has much relieved. It 
is most excellent for liver complaints——Victoria Nurses Home, 
Harrogate. 


NURSE E. E. HUNT writes: I have been a frequent 
ears care a liver trouble, but. I find that 
after utnow’s Powder I a tl lieved. 
Blackheath, SE. —e ee 


._ NURSE PHILLIPS writes: I have given Kutnow’s 
in. two special cases of chronic Constipation, with the result 
that one patient is now quite well; the other only needs an 
occasional dose. Both are cases of several years’ standing. 
As a nurse of great experience I think your Powder 1s 
excellent.—59 West Derby Street, Edge Hill, Liverpool. 


MR. W. FORREST writes: I find that the taste of 
the Powder is very pleasant, and the results undoubtedly 
beneficial. I had been a victim to Constipation for says and 
also ® sufferer from Rheumatism, but your Powder has cured 
me. One of the chief effects of your Powder is the happy 
sensation of feeling in perfect health.—Oaker Villa, Carlisle. 


Make sure when purchasing that the label on the 
bottle bears the signature “ S. Katnow & Co. Ld.” and 
the registered Trade-mark of the “ Hirschensprung " 
or “Deer Leap.” REFUSE ALL OTHERS. 


SUE EEE REISER ERR 
THE FREE TRIAL COUPON 


To 8. KUTNOW & CO. Ld, 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


I accept your offer of one of the Free Samples of 
“Kautnow's Powder,” for personal trial, sent gratis and 
post free to 


If posted in unsealed envelope use only jd, stamp. 
Pearson's Weekly, 11/4/12. 


—_ 


_ geleoted one of his cards, and determined to hand it 


' board at the time, some of whom might read this 


— — i ‘ : Werx rp 
PEARSON'S _ WEEKLY, Pet ng 

liteness costs nothing. Your landlads bara 

just as much @ lady as your sweetheart tit 


the case of Lieutenant Halliday, a man's 
oe but for. every. case like that 


hi of brave deeds which go | she may move in walk of life. Rais? 
eneacetnd and unhon . one’s hat under those circumstances - G 
mast acknow: the respect you feel towards a}j 


ywomgn, aud I should be very sorry to ses j 
pottan. Your sweetheart would feel drat Len 
‘omnoddy was to her if he didn't riicy 


—_ 
? Yet her position towar 
the noble lord is, after all, a similar one 1) t., 


OUR HONEST OPINION. 

Gy this Easter number you have the first instal- 
ment of the new short strial story, “ The Lady in 
the Rose-Coloured Gown.” Of course, I think 
this is an extremely fascinating story, and a most 
excellent piece of fiction, or I wouldn’t have 
accepted fe for publication in P.W. But I should 
very much like to know your own opinion of it. 
It is by letters that I gain experience of what you 
really enjoy in the matter of fiction. So I am 
going to offer ten P.W. knives for the men, 
and ten Blue Bird brooches for the ladies, who 
send me the best honest opinions of the story. 
Say what init you likeand why, and what you don’t 
like and why. Be honest. Address your letters 
to the “Honesty” Editor, Pearson's Weelly, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and post to 
arrive not later than Thursday, April 11th. 


CARRY YOUR ‘ PEARSON'S." 

Hern is an incident that recently happencd 
to one of my representatives. He entorod a 
railway carriage, on the look-out for readers of 
P.W. After the train had started one of his fcllow- 


THE P.AP. BOX. 

A wancE number of my readers have asked {5 
and had sent to them the little red Fresh Air fing 
collection-boxes. Now that these boxes are ««tting 
Ailled, some of my readers are in doubt as to how to 
send in the money they have collected. XK. \\. 
writes: “‘I beg to inform you that my Fresh Air 
Fund box was received safely. Will you please !<t 
me know how to send it back when full ? "—_ 

Those readers who are in doubt cannot do I cttar 
than to open the box and send along a postal c:der 
for the amount that is.in it to the Hon. Sec., fiesh 
Air Fund, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, 
London, W.C. The more postal orders recciveu, 
the merrier are the children ! 


ANOTHER LIST OF GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their Pearson's in their hands, 
And this is what we gave them. 
, @rytocraraio Prws To— 
R 14 Highfield Roed, Prestwict, Manchester 
‘A. T. Shelton, care of J. Tetley and Co., 49 Mansell strcet, B 


‘famer, 238 Kensington, Liverpool. 
et 11 Landseer Road, Li 


To laws yee feaheaged pata ey A 
My friend argues the other way, says th 
never trusts anyone until he has proved to his own 
satisfaction~that they are trustworthy, Which is 
the better attitude to take up } ”—— tr. 

Well, a8 I have said, Honest, I am rather-given 
to looking upon the world and the people in it 
as notso Cad after all is said. “I think that a man 
who trusts no one, unless they can bring strong 
proofs of their honesty, is likely to lead rather o 
miserable life. It is just as foolish to trust every- 
one you meet without any saat) whatever. - The 
best course is not to be suspicious of anyone unless 
there is some reason for that suspicion. There is o 
happy medium, Honest, and sensible men always 
| adopt this medium. 
CUPID WAITS. 

Ir deems a terribly tong time between the pro- 


posal and the bp ag ‘Yos!.” to some young 
men. How would they like to be in the position 


of Marsre’s lover, however? Marsrg writes to me 
as follows: ‘“*A young man I have known for 


? Schreiber, 69 Im, rial Avenue, ‘Btoke Newing:oo 
passengers pulled out a copy of Pearson's Weekly | ; Sy wife. Now, Mie cig Poser eth ere ancen Parke Cri 
and ing it. My representative quiet! a xhoont like poy kod eg pee 4 sang | EO: datla, $5 Momow Drive crett, Liverpool. 


345 W. Princes Street, Gis: ow. 
Ht Marsone 14 Tirak Freed Lavender Hill, 8.W. 
Street, Balsall Fath, Birmirg> am. 


that I love him sufficiently to marry him. I have 
Ethel Boss, HP Gadhuret Roed, Peckham, 3. 


asked him to wait six months before I give him a 
definite answer. He says this is unfair, and I 
ought to give him a definite reply now. Am I 
being unfair ? ’—— 

No, Mars. You would, as a matter of fact, be 
very unfair if you said “‘ Yes!” while you are in so 


to the reader as the latter got out at 
his destination. en the train drew at the 
station, however, the reader folded up his paper and 
put it-in one of his breaat-pockets, so that it was quite 
owt of sight. Our representative did not hand him 


@ card, 
The moral of this story is : your Pearson’s 


Miss N. Crane, Williamson's Hotel, Bow Lane, Cheapide, EO. 
Mis E Mi 11 Victoria Grove, South Hackney. 
. Ww. ‘aeituns, 113 Lorrimore Road, Kensingtx, 8.E. 
Lavtss’ Pursts To—— 
Godensie, 13 Sauchiehall Cla-gow. 
7 43 Summit Roed, thametow, N.B. 
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: i sta ind. really in lo Mire. ‘Break Lees Stree! ngbam. 
‘all in sight, It bb ccnepiraneely sticking out of with | any wil pot mind ules months, If | ex 5 Berzovs, 18 aoe So eae 
your pocket you will yet a gift just as much as if you love a man th : will have no doubt about | 4° gh a, een View, Hevebilis Lene, lends, Yoras 
. rr, Lessin: 5 Ug, 


ré were reading it, Your best plan, however, 
to 


“ Carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
And see what we will give you,” 


your feelings. But as long as you feel uncertain, 
then you may be quite sure that you are not in love. 
You ought to be able to tell in six months’ time 


rs 
i 
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; 


13 Blair Street, Shettleston, Cla go, 
Cartwright, 76 Digby Homerton, N.E. 
“ PW." PewxEntves To— 


whether you want to m: our lover or not, G. Malter, Barnhill Northway, Garden Subuzb, Waver' ree, Ip! 
RAILWAY BTIQUETTE. et eee | Sea Ek Rend Oetee ad, 8. Word, Eve 
Hees is an interesting little point of politeness} “Ang men greater moral cowards than women ? SILVER-HEADED Hat Pixs To— 
that Raruway raises.. He writes: “The other day | That is the question which Moraterrs, a lady, | 4 B Wer’, 4 cere Baikal Heath, Birmingham 
a lady in our office was travelling on the same line | raises. “I think they are,” she writes. "have | Hf Beokine 190 Bt, George's Road, Glasgow. = 
as I am accustomed to travel on. Her train left i Jessie Johnetone, 23 Herries Road, Maxwell Park, C'vtow. 


noticed that when an unpleasant truth has to be 
told that it is usually the woman who has to 
tell it. If a man tells it, he shirks it as long as 
possible, and when he does tell it he does so much 
more bluntly and unkindly than a woman, and 
seems glad to get his task over. Many of the 
unpleasant tasks such as lecturing the servant or 
cs off peying the tradesmen or the rent, the 
tet ne aharis tho reepooutbility as the tact that he 
t he shi e ibility as ‘act that he 

_ I pry th a ho though rae 
jon’ @ man who thought an g 
whatever of hié wife, MornaLetrs, would let her do 
all the “ jobs.” There are men, of course, 
who continually shirk any unpleasant duty. Such 


at 6.20, while my usual train left ten minutes Biue Brap Broocues To— 


earlier. If I waited to see her off it meant that I 
couldn’t catch another train till seven o’clook. I 
saw the lady on to her platform, and then caught 
my own train. I feel, however, that I ought to 
have waited and seen her into her train. Was I 
rude not to have done so ? ’—— 

No, Rartway. You had done your dut Mica 
wc tnd sonetell the lady 40 hee sigkt pla ‘orm. 
OF course, if there had been another of your trains 
a few minutes after her train had left, then you 
might have waited. But, as you say there was 
not another train for nearly an hour, you were 
quite correct in catching your own. The only 
circumstance under which you should have waited 
is if you knew the lady was nervous and likely to 
_ a train through not understanding her way 
abou y 


THE BRAVEST DEED OF THE YEAR. 

J. C. writes: “In reading your article ‘ The 
bravest deed of the year,’ [ could not help comparing 
the reward that Lieutenant Halliday got for his 
bravery with the reward one of my comrades received 
for a similar act of bravery. It happened in Feb- 

1900. Heleftthe Suez Canal for South Africa 
on the sailing-ship Simla. When we were about 
three days’ vo from Zanzibar one of the crew 
accidentally fell over . Although a high sea 
was running at the time, I am proud to say that 
one of my regiment (late Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders) at once dived overboard after the 
man. I¢ wasan hour before they picked up my 
comrade. I am sorry to say that Ee was unable 
to save the sailor he had risked his life for. His 
only reward was & mageinanedl for leaving the ship 
without anthority ! the men tying to up 
a subscription for him they were told it would not 
be allowed! There were about three thousand on 


z winks 165 Melton Road, King's He 
ine, 16 2 
Avberry, 102 Teddosley Street, Walsall, Siad. 


Brus Press rm Cases TO— 
Boom, antes, ety al Hees 
. Blackaller, 1. Marler Forest IL, 8 & 
Ratherford, § Morin Square, (ie 4 
Wilson, 110 Cadzow Street, ites. 
Croarerrs Caszs ToO— 


. Hammersley, 59 Street, Birmingham. 
Harris, 3 re Mount Florida, Glossov. 
MacGregor, care of , West Stewart Street, (2204 
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So carry your Pearson’s in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. _ 
RULES “FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


? amew attem) ust be written on pst 
ian sed ‘i the Editor, Pearson's Weewly, 


0. . 
9. You may take part in any numbor of these foot'ine 
i pat your reply ro each must be written 008 


‘ must bear the usual signature is in 
of the competitor. Names and addresses may ™* ve 
typewritten 


or 
4. Each competitor must give his or ber real adres, 
Unless tt is condition is pide Be) with, the compete? 


things, but also the unpleasant ones, are 
cages, however, where I think a woman is better 


news in her own way as only a woman can, 
RAISE YOUR HAT. 

Soms people seem to think that you should only 
be polite to your friends, That is a great mistake. 
Politeness costs nothing, and there is no reason why 
pon ioe ee Be en ee oe ee 


the footline. Provided these conditions are fulfi mi 
the js may be sent in one envelope matin) 
“Postcard”? in the top left-hand corner, Et oe? po-teai 
raust bear the fall name and address of the sende”. 
T attempts must arrive not later than Thur!) 


rately, and the 
° Each competition will be judged in Be warded te 
efforts considered the best. 5 rize wil 
w. a acess 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor, = 


remarks are caused by Hatrzr, who writes: “I 
argument with my sweetheart over 
a little matter of politeness, w I should like 


in your paper.”—— 
I am afraid that your friend is not the only one, 
5. C., who has been treated like that. Occasionally, 


heart thinks that it wasn’t the correct thing to —r 
raise my hat, whereas I certainly think it was.”—— | Piinted by Honaca Cox, Bream’s Buildinel, bic 
And J agree with you, Harrme. AsI have said, $rblished by O. Aarmun #tsatis, London. WC 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose susgestion for a title is " sed, 
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[ alts of Footline Competitions. 


‘SINESTRE" CONTEST. “ Are you the boss of this show?'’ Mrs. Jones havin 
ged was ‘ Why did the coal strike?’ | @ppesred on the scene just as Jones was on te aay 
The ved a8 the best were received from the es.” Five briar pipes have been distributed to the 
The te am five watches have been awarded : islowing for the Lest attempts submitted: A. Bell 
jollow in, 8 Stanley St., Glasgow; C. M'C. 83 Caird Drive, Partick, Sg oe F. Smith, 18 Pearl 
Bono Ss Beck Ses MerRicE: | Warninuat 9” Salam. 4, s*Newhag Diive Live. 
rong on-Dearne; i: ° 2 3 J. ven, JF., lewn rive, Liver- 
ia ES Sai A. §. Paterson, 3 Royal Terrace, pool; W. Reid, Craigmore, Bezhill-on-Ses. 
Fainbu: “COANIM"” CONTEST. 
Edints SPRODE" CONTEST. ,,1m this contest competitors were invited to supply an 
: was offered for the best four-line ode to }| imaginative sketc! a comic animal. The best draw- 
Ap cacing = Spring, Spring, beautiful | 1268 were recoil om the following five winners, to 
Sprite. was won T. Rose, 26 Player St., each of whom the prize of a stylo ge has been sent: 
Bprins ht, for the following : H. A. Lewis, jer Rd. ‘andeworth, 8.W.; 
Bryce. | ‘pring, beautiful Spring, . 8. E. Lowndes, 103 Grove Lane, Denmerk Hill, 5.E.; 
ii no pot your praises Ill eing! | | Cortera “Geltorn Bt. Nottings Swindon: Mes 
5 of the seasons; I w were king, A 2 3 7. ,. ,. 
: ve e ‘crown,’ yet a ‘crown’ this may Anne Bt., Liverpool. 


“ SPRICLEAN" CONTEST. 
“CHEQ" CONTEST. — 
ark wae asked. for, su pening the post, 


i in re) to a on, is spring 

pert nen sger The five best | cleanin Tike « bed-tempered ueband? ”* rs. Taylor, 

. received from the following, to each of Newlands, Bramhall, Stockport; Miss God " 
‘ref a sealing wax set haa been awarded : | 7 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing: iss W. Eleer-Drew, 10 
|; Fryston, So. Milford; G. Tait, 10 Fieher ryies Grove, Old Kent Rd, 8.E.; Mrs. F. Smith. 
ik PE Shetield; EB. E. Haines, Faringdon, | 18 Pearl St, Cerlinghow, Bat 7 Mies . Walshe, 
‘laney, Seabridge, Rameey, lele of Man; | 76 Holly Rd., Drumcondra, lin, Mrs. Beevor, 
. 3 Parkview Cottages, Kirkcaldy. Spey, oe ham, Norfolk; Mre. D. Smith, 18 
BOSS" CONTEST. th Rd., Hailahem; Mre. H. Lynch, 5 Lenister 


Mre. H. L; 65 i 
Terrace, King St., Wexford, Ireland; Miss E. Welshe, 


is wore invited to t what Jones actually 
Bes see ee in anor bell ax inavi 76 Hollybank Rd.” Drumeondra, Dublin. 


isitor who rang door bell end inquired : 


HE BEST WAY 
-——T0—_ 
SPEND EASTER 


is explained ia 


BIG GUNS OF 
TO-DAY 


Iustrated with Photographs 


An article giving accurate 
information as to the power 
and range of modern artillery. 
It shows how a bombardment 
can be carried on from dis- 
tances ranging from a few 
yards up to fifteen miles with 
guns varying from a_ small 
32-pounder up to the huge 
naval 135 gun, throwing a 
shell weighing half -a- ton. 


.  Che.. 


Smallbolder. 


THE PAPER FOR 
THE GARDEN AND 
THE ALLOTMENT. 


: PEARSON'S price 
Price Id, 


worl MAGAZINE, 


Pow on Sale. 
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de) 
“ootball Snapshots. 
“ENGLIGH OUP” TICKETS. 
dated March 14th, four pairs of tickets for 
cal at the Crystal Palace were offered for the 
:l| Snapshots on Wust Bromwich ALBION. 
tuts solected as thie best, together with the names 
-ses of the sendera, were as follows: 
Bromwich AtBXONM: Never Ingloriously 


Outplayed. 
W. FLEETWOOD, 19 Oakfield Grove, Clifton, 
aioe Se nominated I’, HemMEns, 142 Coronation 
noatol. 
s+ Gromwich ALBION: Import No Outsiders. 
y T. R. Prewitt, 8 Wellington Road, Edgbaston, 
‘isu; who nominated Mrs. W. Prewitt, of same 


‘: » Bromwich AtBIOM : Optimists Nothing 
W.F inthe Octtag Ashwood, Woking 
) W. FREEMAN, e, Ashw oking ; 
iated W. FREEMAN, jun., of same address. 


Result of “Errand” Parrot Contest. 


(Continued from page 1004.) 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to J. W. Bocxvey, Rossall College, 
Fleetwood, for the following : 


Snooks thought he would go out on strike, 
And refused his wife’s errands to go; 

But she gave him a knock on the head, 
And the Parrot cried, noting the blow: 

“* Her ‘tap’ turns his ‘gas’ off.” 


Is fu 
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Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 
to the following: 
Newiows. _ Mid Weiets “a 
» n ITmin. ham ; 0} . 
Fisher, 35 Poperbarow Rd., Godalming; 5.°B. Johnson, 


‘+ SRoMWicH ALBIQM t Odds Never Intimidate. at sp htip- 
he y R. Waxier, Memel Lodge, The Vale, . . 
te *; who nominated G. B. Frangs, bo Canonbury worth, 


Oe samegate, 


BD vee 7047 


FOUNDED 1871. 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. 
Licence Insurance. 
Fire and Burglary. 


T. M. B. ARMSTRONG, Manager and Secretary. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any persog 
travelling as _ a passenger im any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


Boiler and Lift 
Inspection and [n- 
surance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


| 
SN anwar WSURANE. 
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£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE Below? 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
@1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 rere guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 4 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above adress. 

will be paid by the above Corporaticn toths 
£1,000 


legal representative of any perton killed by 
an accident iu Great Briiaia or Ireland to the 
ger train in which the deceused was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-ofi-e servants 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of auch accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon cn this 
e, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
tare: writteu in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long aa 

the coupon is signed. : 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, ehould death result 
from such accident within three calendar months therealier, 
and thet notice of the accident be givem within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged innn 
¢ I 00 illeg:] act, having thecurrert number of Pearson's 
W eekly on him, or her, at the time of beimg killed 
by a railway accident iu the United Kingdom, although not by 
an accvient to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 
a@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED PUUNDS, whether th8 coupon 
be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to Lie 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Cosporatioy, Limiter, 
86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, prove that deceaged at the time of 
such accident had in b ~, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, ct | 
her, usual 5) ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
Four thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above add:ess within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, 80 long'ee the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom bya 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the inj that he (or she) 
ahall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shatl 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the esserice of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
eonditions of, the ‘ Accident 
Company, Limited, ae 1990. 


and Gusrantes 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be tbe pay- 


corporation. No perso 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


= t 
2 newsagents Deoetp to the publisher of the paper, 
jetta Street, London, W.O., and @ certificate we 
tm exchange 


SUq At Ure..u.seeceeciessen ine ne ee : é 
Available from 9 a.m. Tuesday, April 2nd, 1912, 
until midnight, Thursday, April (th, 1912. 
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